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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 1 

Administrative Board 

James Edgar Gregg, Principal 

William A. Aery, Publication Secretary 

Warren K. Blodgett, Director of Agricultural School 

J. L. Blair Buck, Director of Extension Work 

Ethel C. Buckman, Acting Director, Business School 

Lleuten ant-Colonel N. M. Cartmell, United States Army (Retired) . " 

Instructor in Military Science 
Harry J. DeYarmett, Director of Trade School 
Henry J. Doermann, Director of Academy and Normal School 
Laurence Fenninger, Chaplain 
Albert Howe, Superintendent of Roads and Grounds 
Harry D. Howe, M. D., Physician 
Elizabeth Hyde, Lady Principal 

Carrie A. Lyford, Director of Home- Economics School 
George P. Phenix, Vice Principal; Director of Summer Scliool 
Robert Ogden Purves, Field Secretary 
Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
William H. Scoville, Secretary 
Allen W. Washington, Commandant 

Members of the Faculty and Other Workers 
Permelia Allen, Teacher of Civics and Geography, Academy 
Caroline W. Andrus, Indian Correspondent 
Julia M. Annis, Teacher, Business School 
Russell Bailey, Teacher of Public Speaking, Academy 
Julia L. Baker, Assistant, Campaign Office 
Walter F. Baker, Tinsmithing, Trade School 
Cecelia Banks, Teacher, Whittier Training School. 
Frank D. Banks, Head Bookkeeper, Treasurer's Office 
Sarah E. Barrett, Teacher of Malhcmatics, Academy 
Alice T. L. Beardsley, Teacher of Art, Academy 

EDGAR H. Bentzel, In charge of Carpentry and Cabinetmaking, Trade School 
Charles A. Bergman, In charge of Tailoring, Trade School 
Nathalie Berry, Bookkeeper, Agricultural School 
Charles W. Betts, In charge of Printing, Trade School 
Jessie A. Bidwell, Teacher of Household Arts in practice 
Maria W. Bishop, Teacher of English, Academy 

1 Corrected to February 1,1922 
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8 HAMPTON INSTITUTE 

Isabel M. Blake, Teacher of Educational Psychology, Normal School 

Clara A. Blakesi.ee, Teacher of Household Arts in practice 

Edward A. Bolltnc, Electrician 

Thomas A. Boiling, General Secretary of Y.M.C.A 

Ira H, Bounds, In charge of Wheelwrighting, Trade School 

Peter E. Bowman, Head Cook, Students' Boarding Department 

Ida Isabel Boyce, Matron, Shellbanks Farm School 

Edward E. Bradley, Teacher of English, Academy 

Charles F. W. Brown, Teacher of English, Academy 

Vernal S. Brown, Assistant Cashier, Treasurer's Office 

Walter R. Brown, Assistant to the Commandant 

Alice G. Bryant, Assistant Principal, Whittier Training School 

Grace Butterpield, Secretary to the Director of the Academy 

Archer F. Cannady, Clerk, Commissary 

M. Lei.ia Cannady, Teacher of Household Arts in practice 

Albert J. Carter, Painting, Trade School 

Bessie M. Chadwick, Teacher of English, Academy 

Helen Mae Chelds, Stenographer, Campaign Office 

Elmo S. Christy, Bookkeeper, Treasurer's Office 

Lillian M. Clark, Teacher of Household Arts in practice 

William H. Cole, Janitor, Whittier Training School 

Robert A. Coles, Carpentry, Trade School 

Pauline G. Corey, Secretary for Applications, Vice Principal's Office 

Freeman W. Crawley, Assistant, Campaign Office 

William H. Daggs, Bookkeeper, Treasurer's Office 

Don A. Davis, Cashier, Treasurer's Office 

George J. Davis, Rural Community Worker 

Jane E. Davis, In charge of Publication Office 

Avhelu J. Dean, Teacher, Whittier Training School 

R. Nathaniel Dett, Head of Department of Vocal Music, Academy 

Charles H. DeVarmett, In charge of Tinsmtthing, Trade School 

GeorGiaNA A. DeYarmetT, Assistant, Campaign Office 

Sarah Diets, Trade School Office 

Charles W. Dixon, Steamfitting and Plumbing, Trade School 

Susan A. Doane, Assistant, Treasurer's Office 

Allen B. Docoett, Jr., Teacher of Farm Management and Rural Sociology, 

Agricultural School 
Walter C. Douglass, Blacksmithing, Trade School 
Bessie L. Drew, Assistant, Publication Office 
Mabel L. Drew. Assistant. Press Service 

Constantlve Duncan, In charge of Blacksmithing, Trade School. 
Wiixexa M. Duncan, Assistant, Treasurer's Office 

Kathrine S. Dynes, Clerk, Store * 

Ella J. Evans, In charge of Special Diet 
J. Scott Evans, Janitor, Teachers' Club House 
George C. Favii.i.e, Veterinarian, Agricultural School 
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Donald F. Fenn, Teacher of English and Rural Engineering, Agricultural 

School. 
A. Elizabeth Ferris, Teacher of English, Academy 
Cora M. Foisom, Curator of Museum 

Fred E. Fossett, Shop Mathematics and Automobile Theory, Trade School 
William B. Franklin, In charge of Shoe Repairing, Trade School 
Ella W. Froeligh, Teacher of English and Arithmetic, Academy 
Margaret Fuller, Teacher of Household Science, Home- Economics School 
Marguerite E. Fuller, Assistant Librarian 
Frederick S. Gammack, Teacher of Poultry, Agricultural School 
Frances J. Gartland, Teacher of Arithmetic, Shellbanks Farm School 
Hannah Gartland, In charge of Shellbanks Farm School 
Mary E. Gearhart, Trade School Office 
Fannie M. Gibson, Teacher, Whittier Training School 
William O. Gibson, In charge of General Duly Squad 
Jean Gilman, Assistant to Director of Trade School 
John B. Gilmore, Purchasing Agent 
Frank L. Grady, Assistant lo Commandant 

Henrietta L. Graves, Teacher of Biology and Physiology, Academy 
L. Kennette Griffith, Teacher of French, Academy 
Daisy L. Guillette, Teacher of Laundry Practice 
Pearl L. Harlow, Teacher of Biology and Science, Academy 
A. Lillian M. Harris, Assistant, Publication Office 
Martha Harrison, In charge of Teachers' Kitchen 
Truly W. Hayes, Carpentry, Trade School 
Louise H. Hazard, Assistant Librarian 
Emily K. Herron, Secretary to the Principal 
Leonora E. Herron, Librarian 

Helen M. Hilts, Secretary for Appointments, Record Office 
Sarah H. Hodges, Nurse, Boys' Hospital 

Eleanor Hoffmann, Teacher of Nature Study, Normal School 
Harriet S. HOlvvay, Assistant, Principal's Office 
Bernice W. Hooper, Academy Librarian 
Thomas J. Howard, In charge of Meat Market 
James C. Hubbard, Upholstery, Trade School 
W. Skidmore Hcdoins, Engineer in charge of Power Plant 
Margaretta K. Hume, Secretary to Director of Agricultural School 
Gertrude T. Hunt, Secretary, Virginia Hall 
Charles S. Isham, Teacher of Applied Electricity and Physics 
William R. Jackson, Foreman, Whipple Dairy, Agricultural School 
Addie Jayne, In charge of Scholarship Bureau 
F. Raymond Jenkins, Teacher of Civics and Science, Academy 
John H. Jinks, Head of Department of Manual Training, Academy 
Wendell L. Johnson, Steamfitting and Plumbing 
Clarence Porter Jones, M. D., Oculist 
Calvin Jordan, Tailoring, Trade School 
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10 HAMPTON INSTITUTE 

Richard W. Kear, In charge of Steamfitting and Plumbing, Trade School 

William H. Keftie, Cabineimaking, Trade School 

Mary R. Kennedy. Teacher of Household Arts, Home- Economics School 

George F. Ketcham, Jr., Assistant to Field Secretary 

Peter Kinghorn, In charge of Roads and Grounds 

C. Frank Knox, Janitor, Ogden Hall 

John F. LaCrosse, In charge of Painiing and Upholstering, Trade School 

Wellington H. Lampley, Sieamfitting and Plumbing, Trade School 

Paige I. Lancaster, Bookkeeper, Treasurer's Office 

Sara Lane, Teacher of English, Academy 

Norman Lassiter, D.D.S., Dentist 

Josephine Leverett, In charge of Laundry 

Theresa L. Long, Trade School Office 

Anna S. Low, Assistant, Principal's Office 

Flora F. Low, Teacher of Arithmetic, Academy 

Otto F. Mathiasen, Teacher of Vocational Guidance and Sociology, 

Normal School 
Robert B. Miller, Printing, Trade School 
Leigh Richmond Miner, Director of Applied Arl 
Bicxford E. Minkins, Carpentry, Trade School 

Eldon S. Moberg, Teacher of Agronomy and Dairying, Agricultural Schoot 
Belle C. Morrill, Teacher of Bible, Academy; General Secretary, Y.W.C.A, 
Annie Nealon, Printing, Trade School 

Charles A. Nelson, Bricklaying and Plastering, Trade School 
Hamlin Nelson, Bookkeeper, Trade School 
Mary W. Nettleton, Teacher of English, Academy 
Charles A. Nichols, Linotype Operator, Trade School 
John H. Ofenloch, In charge Automobile Mechanics, Trade School 
Florence Ogden, Assistant, Principal's Office 
G. Robert O'Neal, Mechanical Drawing, Trade School 
Henry D. Owens, Carpentry, Trade School 
Wilhelmina B, Pattekson, Teacher of Vocal Music, Academy 
Mary PattiSON, Teacher of History and English, Academy 
Alice M. Paxton, Secretary to the Commandant 
Pearl Pergeyaun, Printing, Trade School 

Charles E. Perry, Teacher of American History and Spanish, Academy 
George P. Perry, Printing, Trade School 
Olive C. Peters, Teacher of English and Arithmetic, Academy 
Helena G. Phillips, Teacher, Whittier Training School 
Spencer W. Phraner, Acting Head of English Department, Academy 
Emily R. Plpal, Assistant in Physical Education for Girls 
Cecelia D. Potter, Teacher, Whittier Training School 

Caroline D. Pratt, In charge of Household Arts, Home- Economics Schoot 
Mildred C. Pratt, Teacher of Household Science, Home- Economics School 
Frances M, Pray, Teacher of English, Academy 
Velmer Prince, Teacher, Business School 
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Ernest D. PkOUDMAn, Assistant to Treasurer 

Eliza Quick, Teacher of Household Arts in practice 

Hetty B. Randall, Shellbanks Farm School 

Lawson S. Randall, Foreman Shellbanks Dairy, Agricultural School 

William R. Rawlins, Painting, Trade School 

Katharine B. Read, Secretary for Registration, Vice Principal's Office 

Tamah Z. Richardson, Teacher, Whitlier Training School 

John Riddick, Machine Work, Trade School 

Madeline V. Robbins, Teacher of Mathematics, Academy 

Cora E. Robinson, Teacher of English, Academy 

Fred J. Robinson, In charge of Machine Work, Trade School 

Jay F. Robinson, Teacher of Mathematics, Academy 

Luthtjr W. Robinson, Painting, Trade School 

Olive B. Rowell, Head of Department of Physical Education for Girls. 

Harold L. RtjOCLES, Trade School Office 

Jennie B. Rumkey, Head Teacher of General Mathematics, Academy 

Alexander Santa Cruz, Steamfitting and Plumbing, Trade School 

Daniel Scott, Teacher of Horticulture, Agricultural School 

Frederick C. Scott, Electrician 

John J. Scott, Laundry 

Myrtllla J. Sherman, In charge of Record Office 

Asa C. Sims, Foreman, Greenhouses 

Periey F. Skofield, Teacher of Chemistry, Agricultural School 

Charles E. Smith, Machine Worker, Trade School 

Gideon E. Smith, Assistant in Physical Education for Boys 

Clara M. Snow, Teacher of English and Geography, Academy 

Alice G. T. Sparhawk, (Mrs. John S., Jr.), In charge of Holly Tree Inn 

Alta G. Spennie, Teacher Whittier Training School 

Edward H. Spennie, Carpentry, Trade School 

LerOy A. SphiGOS, Carpentry, Trade School 

Mary L. Stephen, Teacher of Laundry Practice 

Bessie H. Stewart, Nurse, Girls' Hospital 

Mary E. Stewart, Teacher, Whitlier Training School 

Sadie E. Stewart, Teacher, Whittier Training School 

Maude V. Stickle, Teacher of Household Arts in practice 

John Sugden, Superintendent of Construction 

Verner J. SwANSON, Machine Work, Trade School 

E. Jeannette Taylor, Teacher of Household Arts in practice 

David H. Terry, In charge of Bricklaying and Plastering, Trade School 

Arthur M. Tessmann, Teacher of Chemistry, Academy 

William M. O. Tessmann, Bandmaster 

Wendell L. Thompson, Machine Work, Trade School 

Helen L. Town send, Matron 

Eleanor F. Tracy, Assistant Librarian 

J. W. B. Tun, Foreman, Whipple Farm, Agricultural School 

Herbert B. Turner, Chaplain Emeritus 
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Margaret W. Twitchell, Head Matron 

Marie Ulsamer, Teacher of Arithmetic, Academy 

Harry F. Van Horn, Carpentry, Trade School 

Presley G. Vick, Automobile Mechanics, Trade School 

John A. Vohrtnger, Superintendent of Shellbanks Farm, Agricultural School 

John H. Wainwrighi, Steamnttuig and Plumbing, Trade School 

Sarah J. Walter, Principal, Whittier Training School 

Helen L. Watts, Teacher of Public Speaking, Academy 

Mildred H. Webster, Secretary to Vice Principal 

Esther D. Wheeldon, Teacher of Mathematics and Science, Academy 

Frank B. White, Tailoring, Trade School 

Sarah White, In charge of Industrial Sewing Room 

Bertha F. Whitfield, Postmistress 

Charles H. Williams, Head of Department of Physical Education for Boys 

Georglanna Williams, Teacher, Business School 

Harold N. Williams, Teacher of Economics and History, Academy 

John - W. Williams, Bookkeeper, Trade School 

Helen V. Wilson, Teacher of English, Academy 

Russell P. Wolf, Carpentry and Drafting, Trade School 

Elmer C. Wood, Printing, Trade School 

Mabel L. Woodward, Assistant, Record Office 
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Emancipation Day 

(observed Monday, Jan, 2) 
Founder's Day 

(observed Sunday, Jan. 29) 
Indian Citizenship Day 
Washington's Birthday 
Good Friday 
General Holiday 
Anniversary 
Memorial Day 

observed Sunday, May 28) 
Commencement 
Summer School begins 
Independence Day 
First half of Summer School ends 
Second half of Summer School begins 



Second half of S> 
Labor Day 
New students 
Entrance 
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Registration Day 
Fall term begins 
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i all departments 
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ends 
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Christmas Holidays end at 8 a. i 
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Founder's Day 

(observed Sunday, Jan. 28) 
Indian Citizenship Day 
Washington's Birthday 
Winter term ends 
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(observed Sunday, May 27) 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE ENTRANCE, HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
WHAT HAMPTON STANDS FOR 

Hampton stands for "a sound body, a trained capacity, and 
an unselfish outlook on life" for every student. 

Good health is made a requisite of the first -importance. At 
entrance and yearly thereafter, the eyes, ears, and teeth of every 
student are examined by specialists, and defects are corrected 
wherever possible. Besides this there is a thorough physical ex- 
amination by the school physician and by the instructors in phys- 
ical and military training. Diet, hours for eating and sleeping, 
the periods for study and for manual labor, are arranged with a 
view to the physical well-being of the students, for without health 
the educational efforts of the. school would be in vain. 

The most conspicuous feature of the educational program 
— though conspicuous only in comparison with schools of the more 
conventional academic type — is industrial training. From the be- 
ginning Hampton has emphasized the educational value of manual 
labor, and has found such labor in the normal, daily activities of 
the school. Here is a community of over a thousand persons who, 
first of all must be housed and fed. This necessity affords ample 
opportunity for the training of boys and girls in the production, 
preparation, and serving of food, and in the care of the many build- 
ings which the needs of such a community require. 

There are dormitories, kitchens, barns, instructors' houses, 
and the usual school buildings to be kept in repair, and oc- 
casionally a new building to be erected. There are 110 cows 
and 30 horses and mules to be cared for, and 600 acres of land 
to be kept under cultivation; horses to be shod, wagons to be built, 
clothing to be made, — these are but a few of the industrial activities 
which are necessitated by the very existence of the school, and 
which are turned to account for educational purposes. This labor 
has a physical, an intellectual, and a moral value. 

15 
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16 HAMPTON INSTITUTE 

"Labor," said General Armstrong, "next to the grace of God 
in the heart, is the greatest promoter of morality, the greatest 
power for civilization. * * Character is the outcome of the labor 
system. It is not cheap, but it pays." 

At present the Institute offers a course in Agriculture, a Busi- 
ness Course, a Home-Economics Course, and four Normal Courses, 
all based on the completion of four years of secondary work; an 
Academic Course and eleven Trade Courses, all of secondary 
grade. The Agricultural Course and one of the Normal Courses 
are of college grade and lead to degrees. 

Throughout the course "general deportment, habits of living 
and of labor, right ideas of life and duty, are taught, in order 
that graduates may be qualified to teach others these important 
lessons of life." The school is a missionary school. Its aim is to 
send out teachers, "not pedagogues, but those whose culture shall 
be upon the whole circle of living, and who, with clear insight 
and strong purpose, will do a quiet work that shall make the land 
purer and better." 1 

LOCATION 

The school property has a frontage of nearly half a mile on 
Hampton River, a small navigable arm of Hampton Roads, and 
extends back from the water about the same distance. Directly 
across the river lies the city of Hampton. Newport News is seven 
miles to the west, Old Point Comfort is two and a half miles to the 
east, and Norfolk but fifteen miles distant across the waters of 
Hampton Roads. Numerous steamers ply between these three 
places and points north and south. The main line of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad passes Hampton on its way from Rich- 
mond and the West to its terminus at Old Point, and the cars of 
the electric street railway running between Newport News and Old 
Point pass the school entrance. 

HISTORY 

The region about Hampton is intimately associated with 
early American history. Near the school grounds once stood the 
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HISTORY 17 

Indian villlage of Kecoughtan, from which the Indians were 
driven by the white settlers, and not far distant is the spot where 
the first cargo of Negro slaves was sold in America. Hampton is 
to-day the oldest community in the United States which has been 
continuously occupied by English-speaking people. 

The school property was for generations, a Virginia planta- 
tion and the remodeled mansion house of plantation days now serves 
as the home of the school's Principal. In the early sixties the plan- 
tation became Hampton Hospital, one of the military hospitals of 
the Civil War. 

In 1867 the American Missionary Association purchased this 
property, known as the Wood Farm, or Little Scotland, and tem- 
porary school buildings were constructed from the old hospital 
barracks. In April 1868, the school opened with General Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong as Principal, with one matron and one 
teacher to assist him, and with fifteen ex-slaves as pupils. In 
1870 it was chartered by a special act of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, and became independent of any denominational organi- 
zation. 

On the next page will be found a chronology of some of the 
more important events in the school's history. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

1867 Wood Farm purchased. Ground broken for temporary building 

October 1 

1868 School opened in April ; fifteen students present 
1870 Charter granted by the General Assembly of Virginia 

1870 Academic Hall completed. Cost largely defrayed by funds donated 

by the Freedmen's Bureau 
1874 Virginia Hall, a girls' dormitory, completed. " Sung up" by Hamp- 

1S76 Maiquand Cottage, a boys' dormitory, built. Gift of Mr. Frederick 

I.. Marquand 
1S78 First party of Indian students arrived April 3 
J878 Wigwam, for Indian boys, built 
1S7S Whipple Bam built 
11879 Shellbanks Farm purchased. Gift of Mrs. Mary Hemenway ol 

Boston 
i8Si Huntington Industrial Works opened. Gift of Mr. Collis P. Hunt- 

1881 Second Academic Building opened, to replace the first one which 

was destroyed by fire in 1879 

1882 Stone Building, a boys' dormitory, completed. Gift of Mrs. Valeria 

Stone of Massachusetts 
188a Winona Lodge, for Indian girls, built 
1S83 Marshall Hall built. Named in honor of General J. F. B. Marshall. 

Contains Museum and offices 

1883 Pierce Machine Shop opened. Gift of Mr. Moses Pierce of Nor- 

wich, Connecticut. Changed to boys' dormitory in [909 

1884 Gymnasium built, later moved and additions made 
1884 Girls' Cottage, a dormitory, opened 

1884 Brick laundry built 

1S86 King's Chapel Hospital for boys built. Gift of members of King's 
Chapel, Boston 

1S86 Memorial Church dedicated. Gift of the Frederick L. Marquand 
Estate, through Mr. E. B. Monroe, president of the Board of 
Trustees, and Mrs. Monroe 

1887 Whittier Training School opened. Gift of Mr. and Mrs.Mc Williams 
of Brooklyn. Replaced the Butler School for contrabands 

1890 Science Building, gift of Northern friends, completed. This pro- 
vided additional classrooms 

1890 Whittier School destroyed by fire March 1; reopened November 24 

18 
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iSijo Treasury Building erected. Contained Treasurer's Office and school 
guest rooms. Gift of Mr. E. B. Monroe. Moved in 1918 to make 
room for Ogden Hall and made an annex to Holly Tree Inn 

1894 Abby May Home, gift of Northern friends of Miss May, through 
Miss Emily Austin, opened for domestic-science classes. Now 
teachers' dormitory 

1896 Armstrong-Slater Memorial Trade School opened. Part of cost 
defrayed by Mr. Morris K. Jesup of New York 

1898 Domestic Science Building opened. Houses Agricultural Depart- 
ment and Domes tic- Science and Domestic-Arts classes 

1901 Cleveland Halt dedicated. An addition to Virginia Hall. Built in 

memory of Mr. Charles Dexter Cleveland of Philadelphia. 
Cost defrayed by some of his former pupils 

1902 Shellbanks dormitory and school building burned 

1903 Pcabody Dairy Barn built at Shellbanks. Gift of Mr. George 

Foster Peabody of New York 

1904 Huntington Memorial Library. Gift of Mrs. C. P. Huntington 

as a memorial to her husband, a former trustee. Library 

contains 47,000 volumes 
1904 Present Shellbanks dormitory and school building erected 
1904 Huntington Industrial Works changed to Huntington Hall, a boys' 

dormitory 
1906 New Whipple Barn built to replace first building, burned in 1904 
[913 Clarke Hall dedicated. Used for activities of Y. M.C. A. Gift of 

Mrs. Delia S. Clarke, of New York, in memory of her husband, 

Mr. Charles Spears Clarke 
1915 Academic Hall renamed Schurz Hall 

1917 James Ha!!, a boys' dormitory, completed. Gift of Mrs. D. Willis 

James in memory of her husband, for many years a valued 
friend of the school 

1918 Administration Building completed. A large addition to Mar- 

shall Hall in which the various administrative offices are as- 
sembled. The name Palmer Hall given to the addition 

(918 Ogden Hall completed. An auditorium erected in memory of Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden, for many years president of the Board of 
Trustees 

(918 John S.Kennedy Dormitory, a girls' dorm i tory.be gun. Giftof Mrs. 
John S. Kennedy in memory of her husband, who was a lifelong 
friend of the school. Completed 1922. 

192 1 The Club House, a recreation center for teachers and other work. 
ers. Gift of Mr. Henry B. VanSinderen of New York, in 
memory of his wife, Katharine White VanSinderen; endowed 
by her father, the late Alfred Tredway White of Brooklyn 

[921 The Guest House, replacing the guest rooms of the old Treasurv 
Building. Given by Mr. George Foster Peabody from (he 
Palmer Fund. 
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ADMISSION TO THE INSTITUTE 

Application blanks will be sent to any address upon request. 
Every applicant must fill out in his own handwriting one of these 
blanks, and return it to the school. Persons wishing to enter should 
read the following general requirements carefully and be reasonably 
certain before making application that they can meet them: — 

(1) Age — Applicants for admission to the Academy must be 
at least 15 years of age at the time of entrance. For admission to 
all other departments, including the Work Class, applicants must be 
16 years of age or over. 

(2) Character — A good moral character is the first essen- 
tial — without this no one need apply. In addition to this there 
must be earnestness of purpose, honesty, faithfulness and persistent 
effort. 

(3) Health — No person in poor health will be admitted. 

(4) Education — For admission to the Academy and 
the Trade School — The Academy and the Trade School are both 
schools of secondary or high-school grade. In order to do the re- 
quired work one should possess good natural ability and have ob- 
tained an elementary education. Ordinarily this will mean the 
completion with credit of the highest grade of the public school. 

Fof Admission to the Other Schools — For admission to 
the College Course of the Agricultural School, to the Business 
School, the Home- Economics School, and the Normal School, IS 
units of work of secondary grade should have been completed at 
Hampton Institute or elsewhere. A "unit" represents a year's 
study in any subject in a secondary school, constituting approxi- 
mately a quarter of a full year's work. The year must be 36-40 
weeks; the class period, 40-60 minutes; and the study pursued 4-5 
times a week. An applicant may be accepted provided he lacks 
not more than one unit of the required 15, but such deficiency 
must be made up in the Academy before the fall quarter of the 
second year. 

Each of the above-named Schools makes certain special re- 
quirements for admission which will be discussed later in this 
catologue under the titles of the several Schools. 
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Of the fifteen units, required, eleven units must be distributed 
as indicated below. The remaining 4 units may be selected from 
groups B, C, or D. 





B — 3 required 






Botany 1 
















C — 3 required 










i/„ r i 


Civics 1 


Commercial geography 










Foreign languages (on 


language only) 


1 or 2 








































i/nr1 
















Sew- j m 2 
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Korl 
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Applicants who are unable to meet the requirement of fifteen 
units may make up their deficiencies in the Academy. 

For Admission to the Work Class — Any applicant who is 
qualified for admission to the Institute may be admitted to the 
Work Class. (See Work Class, p. 29) 

Credit tor Work Done in Other Institutions — Appli- 
cants who have completed one or more years in other secondary 
schools or colleges should make this clear in their application 
papers. Full credit will be allowed at Hampton for work satis- 
factorily completed elsewhere so far as such work is equivalent to 
the Hampton courses. 

Examinations — Every new student is required to pass 
a A physical and medical examination 
b One of the standard intelligence tests 
In addition to this, the fitness of a new student to do the required 
work is determined in one or all of the following ways: — 
a The recommendation of a former teacher 
b Special examinations 
c Trial in class work 

Applicants who have completed one or more years of high- 
school work will ordinarily be placed without examination (except- 
ing the physical and medical examinations and the intelligence 
test) in the class for which they seem fitted, and there given a trial. 

Applicants who have completed only the elementary school 
and whose intelligence test indicates an average degree of capability 
will be placed in the first-year class of the Academy or Trade School 
as they may choose. Those who fall below this standard will be 
examined further, particularly in English and Arithmetic. 

Applicants Who Are Deficient— If it should be discovered 
on examination or after trial in class that any new student is not 
prepared to do the work of the first year of the Academy or the 
Trade School, he will be put into a special probationary class 
where he will be given instruction in the subject or subjects in which 
he is deficient. Only those will be allowed to remain in this special 
class who manifest exceptional earnestness of purpose and who 
show reasonable promise. 
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ADMISSION' CARDS 



Applicants who are accepted will receive cards of admission 
which must be presented on arrival. No one may be admitted 
without such a card. 

REGISTRATION 

New students will arrive Tuesday, September 19. Old stu- 
dents will arrive Tuesday, September 26. 

All young men will, on arrival, report to the Commandant's 
Office. Young women will report to the Lady Principal's Office. 
Entrance examinations will begin on Wednesday, September 20. 

Old students may obtain their class cards as follows: On 
Tuesday, September 26, at 7 p. m. cards will be given to boys in 
Ogden Hall and to girls in Virginia Hall, and on Wednesday, 
September 27, between 11 and 12 o'clock, to boys in the Vice Prin- 
cipal's Office and to girls in Virginia Hall. 

AH students entering any one of the five Schools — Agricultural, 
Business, Home-Economics, Normal, or Trade Schools — for the first 
time, must present themselves with their class cards, between 2 and 
4 o'clock, Wednesday, September 27, at the office of the Director of 
the School they are entering. 

Every new student who presents himself for admission after 
the date appointed for the admission of new students, and every 
old student who has not obtained a class card before twelve o'clock 
noon on Registration Day, will, if admitted, be charged a special 
registration fee of five dollars. Exception will be made in the case 
of students who, before the opening of the term, shall have ob- 
tained permission for late registration from the Administrative 
Board. 
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EXPENSES 

Entrance Fee — An entrance or registration fee of ten 
dollars is required of all new students at the time of entering. 

Living Expenses — The charge for living expenses is $18.00 
a month, and must invariably be paid in advance. 

The term " living expenses " covers the following items: — 
Table board 

Rent of completely furnished room 
Heat and light 
Laundry 

A limited amount of mending 

Ordinary medical attendance 

No deduction will be made for any absence of less than one 

■week. After one week a deduction of fifty cents a day will be 

allowed. This rule does not apply, however, to authorized vacations 

during the s 



VIRGINIA AND CLEVELAND HALLS 
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Incidental Fee — An incidental fee of $5.00 is charged to 
every student yearly after the first year in school. 

Other Fees— In accordance with a vote of the students them- 
selves an athletic fee of $5.00 is charged to each boy and $1.50 to 
each girl. 

By a similar vote every student is charged a music fee of $1.00. 
No other charge is made for admission to any musical entertainment 
given by students. 

While these fees are fixed by the students themselves, they are 
collected through the Treasurer's Office. 

Clothing — Boys — Boys wear a uniform at all times during 
the day except when at work. The school uniform is that of the 
United States Army, with appropriate insignia to distinguish it. 
Members of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps (see p. 39) have 
one complete outfit of clothing provided each year by the War De- 
partment. This consists of 

1 Coat, service, wool or cotton 1 Leggings, spiral, wool 

1 Breeches, service, wool 1 Belt 

2 Shirts, flannel, olive drab 1 Cravat, or black tie 

1 Cap, overseas 2 Ornaments, collar, bronze 

Membership in the R. O. T. C. is limited to boys physically 
fit who are full members of the first-year class in the Academy or 
the Trade School, or who are in some class of higher grade. Since 
new students cannot tell until after examinations whether they are 
eligible for the R. O. T. C. all new boys are advised to come pre- 
pared to purchase a uniform. Complete uniforms as enumerated 
above may be obtained at the school after arrival at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $15.00. 

In addition to the above, members of the R. O. T. C. and all 
others will be required to purchase 2 pairs of cotton khaki breeches, 
the cost of which will not exceed $1.75 each, and one woolen 
overcoat, olive drab, not to exceed $3.50. The overcoat need not 
be purchased until December and the cotton breeches will not be 
necessary until April. 

Parents are advised not to provide new suits for their sons be- 
fore sending them to the school. 
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Underclothing may be purchased at the school store. 

Girls — Every girl should bring rubbers and a waterproof, 
or money to purchase them. Those entering the Domestic- Science 
Work Class will be expected to provide themselves with plain, 
easy-fitting wash dresses and aprons. All the girls take gymnastics 
unless excused by the school physician. In order that all suits may 
be alike, girls are requested not to provide them before coming. 
The school will provide the necessary outfit at the lowest possible 
price. The cost of a gymnastic suit including shoes will be ap- 
proximately $8.00. 

Medical Attendance is provided without extra charge in 
case of temporary illness. This, however, does not include oculist's 
or dentist's charges. 

Students who upon examination are found to need treatment 
by a dentist or oculist in order to enable them to do their best work 
will be expected to have such work done promptly as a condition 
to remaining in school. 
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Rktvrx of Fees — Any student leaving school after having 
been enrolled cannot expect to have any part of any of the regular 
fees returned. 

Books— The cost of books will van- from S5.00 to $15.00 a 
year according to the class. 

EXPENSES— Summary 
The expenses of a student for one year, while depending 
somewhat upon the course selected, may be estimated from the 
following : — 

Entrance fee (first year only) - - $10.00 
Incidental fee(after first year) - - 5.00 

Athletic fee 

Boys 5.00 

Girls ..... 1.50 

Music fee 1.00 

Living expenses for term of SVj months 153.00 

Living expenses for term of 12 months 216.00 

Books - o.OO— 15.00 

Dentistry, glasses (if needed) - - - ? 

Traveling expenses - ? 

Clothing ----- ? 

Incidentals - ? 

From the total one should deduct the probable amount of his 
earnings to get the net cost. 

EARNINGS 

There are man}' opportunities at Hampton for an ambitious 
student to earn part of bis expenses. The amount of earnings will 
depend on the ability, previous experience, and the School in which 
the student is enrolled. 

The earnings of all not in the Work Class are paid in cash on 
the first of the month or when bills for living expenses are paid. 

1 In the Academy and Business School all students have one 
day a week — known as a "Work Day" — on which they may work 
for wages. Many are able to secure work for the hours before or 
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after school. Students in these two Schools may cam from $2.00 to 
$8 a month. 

2 In the College Course of the Agricultural School one 
should come prepared to pay his living expenses through the first 
three quarters, as his earnings will amount to very little before the 
first summer quarter. While his earnings will not lie the same 
every month, he should be able to earn, beginning with his first 
summer, from a fourth to a third of his living expenses. 

In the Agricultural Short Course there will be very little op- 
portunity to earn money. 

3 In the Home -Economics and Normal Schools, students will 
have approximately the same opportunity for earning as in the 
Academy. 

4 In the Trade School there will be little opportunity, at 
least in most trades, for earning during the first year. After the 
first year some students earn as much as $25 a month. The amount 
depends upon the trade the student is taking, the length of time he 
has been in school, the nature of the work, and his skill. 

5 Work Class — New students are given an opportunity to 
spend the first year in the Institute working for wages by day and 
attending academic classes in the evening. The advantages of the 
work year are both financial and educational. Often those who 
least need the financial aid which the work year affords are the 
very ones who need it most for "educational reasons. The discipline 
of continued and systematic work with the hands has a value from 
the standpoint of character which is not likely to be overestimated. 

Any new student who wishes may enter the Work Class, but 
attention should be called to the fact that anyone in the Work Class 
has less time for class work and cannot advance so rapidly in his 
studies as others. 

The earnings of work students are not paid in cash but arc 
held in the Treasury to meet the charges for living expenses as they 
become due. These earnings are held as a bond for the fulfillment 
of the student's purpose to get an education at this school and are 
to be used only for their support while here. If pupils are sent 
away or leave without permission, their earnings may be forfeited. 
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Hoys' Division— Boys who apply for the Work Class are as- 
signed after their arrival to any vacant position in the school for 
which the;' seem fitted — on the Whipple Farm, on the Shellbanks 
Farm, in the kitchens, or in the offices. They work during the 
daytime for twelve months and attend Night School two periods 
each evening for five evenings in the week. 

Girls' Division (Household- Science Work Class) — Girls who 
apply for a work year are assigned to the Household- Science 
Work Class. This class offers an exceptional opportunity for 
thorough training in household science. The girls work daily for 
twelve months in the laundry and the boarding departments under 
the supervision of experienced teachers, and carry on their 
academic studies in the evening. 

In the laundry, instruction is given in the best ways of sort- 
ing clothes, removing stains, washing, blueing, starching, ironing, 
folding, and distributing clothes. Training is given in the use of 
the ordinary laundry utensils found in every home, and in the 
handling of modern machinery of the most approved kinds. 
Thirty thousand pieces of teachers' and students' clothing pass 
through the laundry each week, affording opportunity for the best 
training. The aim is to make the laundress a thinking and ques- 
tioning worker. The Hampton Institute Laundry is the training 
school for this course. 

In general housework, lessons are given in sweeping, dusting, 
scrubbing, making beds, caring for furniture and crockery, caring 
for dining-room and pantry. Students' dormitories and dining- 
rooms, Teachers' Home kitchen, dining-room, and instructors' 
rooms, and the Holly Tree Inn guest rooms, kitchen, and dining- 
rooms are used as training schools for the girls. Close co-operation 
exists between the household -science classrooms and the dormitory 
work, and the same grade of work is required in both places. 

Girls who spend their work year in Teachers' Home and 
Holly Tree Inn kitchens receive instruction in the theory of cook- 
ing one period each week for half a year. The mental and moral 
training that the year of combined work and study gives makes it 
one of the most valuable years of the course. 

Wages depend on the quantity and quality of work done. In 
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estimating the value of work the following scale is used: — 

A Excellent 

B Good 

C Average 

D Below average 

E Unsatisfactory ; failure 

An "E" student cannot expect to remain in school. 

It is the policy of the Institute to pay the average, or "C," 
student enough to meet the charges for board and lodging during 
the twelve months of the work year and for eight and one-third 
months of the following year. The charge for living expenses is 
$18 a month, or $366 for twenty and one-third months. The 
wages for work-year students of average ability have therefore been 
fixed at $366 for twelve months' work, or an average of $30.50 a 
month. Higher wages are paid to students of more than average 
ability and lower wages to those below average. 

All receive the same wages during the first two months. The 
"grade" received during the first two months determines the wages 
of the second two-month period, and so on through the year. 

The following table shows what a student may expect: — 

Moxths Grades 

A B C D E 

October $20 $20 $20 $20 $20 

November 20 20 20 20 20 

December 26 24 22 21 20 

January 26 24 22 21 20 

February 29 27 25 22 20 

March 29 27 25 22 20 

April 32 30 28 25 22 

May 32 30 28 25 22 

June 48 46 44 36 25 

July 48 46 44 36 25 

August 48 46 44 36 25 

September 48 46 44 36 25 

Total 406 386 366 320 264 

Girls are paid the same as boys for work of corresponding 
"grade." It must be remembered, however, that the hours of work 
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may !je somewhat shorter for girls than for boys, and this will tend 
to make the amount a girl can earn a little less. 

The earnings of all not in the Work Class are paid in cash on 
the first of the month or when bills for living expenses are paid. 
Credit slips for work done for the school will be accepted for the 
payment of bills the same as cash. 

Payment of Bills — All charges for living expenses must 
be paid in advance. Every student (excepting new students going; 
into the Work Class) will pay on-entering school in the fall all reg- 
ular school fees for the year and for living expenses to November 1 . 
The other dates for payment are November 1 and the first of every 
succeeding month. 

Those who neglect to pay or who fail to make some satisfactory 
arrangement with the Treasurer on or before the first day of the 
month will be subject to a fine of $.50 a day for every day the bill 
remains unpaid. Continued neglect will result in suspension, and 
no student can be reinstated until all back bills are paid. 

Work students will pay on entering one month's living ex- 
penses and all regular fees for the year. Their earnings should be 
sufficient to defray the charges for living expenses and enable them 
to accumulate a balance towards the expenses of the second year. 

All students — work students included — must be prepared to 
pay cash for books, clothing, and any incidental supplies at the 
time the purchase is made. 
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Tuition — The charge for tuition is $100 per year. In the 
case of all needy students of ability and promise, this charge is 
covered by scholarships, which are either given annually by friends 
of the Institute or are derived from the income of funds established 
for this purpose. A list of the scholarships so endowed follows.* 

Endowed Scholarships 

name and income donor 

AnnAitkcn (75 Estate of Ann AitKen 

All Souls 50 All Souls Church, New York Cily 

Ames SO Oliver Ames 

Elizabeth Mitchell Ames 

Memorial 100 HamptonClubof Springfield, Mass. 

Armstrong League of Hampton Armstrong League of Hampton 
Workers ...... . ioo Workers 

Armstrong Memorial .... 125 Hampton Alumni Association 

S. C. and Emma W.Armstrong 150 Mary Anna Longstreth 

(One of f 100; one of 50) 
Charlotte Augusta AstorScholar- 

ships 1250 Estate of Charlotte Augusta Astor 

(Twelve of $100; one of 50) 

J.J. Astor 75 Mrs. J. J. Astor 

MaryE. Atkins. ... 30 Mrs. William H. Reed 

Baker Scholarships . . .300 Estate of E.J. W. Baker 

(Three of $ 100 each) 

E. I. Baldwin 100 Mrs. E. I. Baldwin 

Mrs.Jeanette Sterling Baldwin 125 Mrs. J. H. Woods 

Francis B. Banister .... 40 Estate of Francis C. Briggs 

Mrs. Wm. B. Banister ... 40 Estate of Francis C. Briggs, 

Beadle 50 J- B- Beadle 

Benedict 50 Aaron Benedict 

Frederick Billings 75 Miss Eliza Billings 

Bishop ijo Hon. Charles R. Bishop 

(One of >ioo; one of 50) 

Francis C. Briggs 100 Estate of Francis C. Briggs 

Brown 50 James Brown 

George E. Brown Scholarship 

Fund 2 to Bequest of Louisa J. Brown 

(Two of $100; one of 50) 

John Carter Brown Memorial 50 Mf s. Sophia Augusta Brown 

* $i$oo will endow a full scholarship. 
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NAME AND INCOME 

Mrs. Lucy A. Buhler Memorial $ 40 

Elizabeth Lyman Billiard . . 75 

Butler 50 

Margaret Carnegie Scholarship 

Fund 250 

(Two of S100; one of 50) 

Carter 50 

Centennial 50 

Center Church 50 

Center Church 50 

Cheever 50 

Coburn ioo 

Eliza C. Collins 75 

Collord Fund 50 

Cone 50 

Frederick Crane Scholarships 250 

<Twoof $ioo;oneof 50) 

lames S. Darling 75 

James Davenport 40 

Denison 100 

De Wolf 50 

Dickinson . . 50 

Mrs. Melissa P. Dodge ... 125 

William E.Dodge 225 

(One of Si25;oneof 100) 

Nellje DeGraff Doubleday . 125 

John Dwight 100 

Charles A. Easton 87 

Eldredge 50 

Ely . . 50 

Anna R. Faulkner Memorial . 100 

Mrs. James R. Faulkner ... 75 

George A. Field 50 

Fletcher Memorial 50 

The Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 100 



Henry Wilder Foote 

The Rosamond Freeman . . 1: 

" A Friend in Newark, N. J." ; 
The Hollis B. Frissell Memorial 

Scholarships 2; 

{Twoofjioo; one of 57) 



Miss Lucy A. Kutz 

Ladies of King's Chapel, Boston 

Nathan Butler 

Mrs. Margaret Carnegie Miller 

Mrs. R. W. Carter 
Miss S. B. Brown 
Members of Center Congregational 

Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Members of Center Church, New 

Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Ichabod Washburn 
Mrs. George W. Coburn 
Miss M. A. Collins 
Estate of George W. Collord 
Joseph E. Cone 
Frederick Crane 

F. W. Darling and Estate of 

James S. Darling 
Anonymous 

Rev. and Mrs. John H. Denison 
Mrs. M. DeW. Rogers and 

Miss D. DeWolf 
Mrs. M. A. Dickinson 
Mrs. Melissa P. Dodge 
Estate of William E. Dodge 

F. N. Doubleday 

John Dwight 

Mrs. Edward Fuller ■' • 

John B. Eldredge 

R. S. Ely 

Anonymous 

The Misses Faulkner 

Bequest of George A. Field 

Estate of Mrs. Fletcher 

A Member of King's Chapel, 

Boston 
Mrs. Shepherd Brooks 
Mrs. James G. Freeman 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 

Mrs. Rachel S. J. Randolph 
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NAME AND INCOME 

Hollis Burke FrisseU .... $125 
The Gibbons Association Scholar- 
ships 175 

(One of S100; one of 75) 

Sarah E. Gilbert 75 

Goodnow. (Five of (100 each) 500 

Goodnow Memorial 50 

Julia F. Gould 75 

Graves 50 

William H. Griffin 50 

Stephen R. Griggs Memorial . 75 

Grover 50 

Sarah W. Hale 40 

Hampton Club 175 

(One of $ coo: one of 75} 

Maria M. Hastings 7s 

Henry P. Haven 50 

Isaac P. Hazard 50 

Mrs. Julia F. Hickok .... i S o 

(One of (100; one of 50) 

H. J. H 40 

Walter Clarke Hogan .... 40 

Hooper jo 

Hope Scholarship, in memory of 

Ellen Hope Rankin ... 40 

Hopkins 50 

Herman John Huidekoper . . 50 

Margaret Noyes Hutchins . . 40 

Alexander Hyde 50 

Laura Jacobi 00 

Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James. . 125 
The Lydia Grafton Tarvis 

Indian Scholarship ... 70 

Kellogg 50 

JohnS. Kennedy 60 

Cornelia A. Kenney Scholarship 

Marmaduke C. Kimber Memorial 75 

King's Chapel 50 

William Kittredge 50 



DONOR 

Hampton Alumni Association 

Former pupils and friends of 

Julia F. Gibbons 
Sarah E. Gilbert 
Estate of Edward A. Goodnow 
Edward A. Goodnow 
Estate of Julia F. Gould 
R. R. Graves 

Bequest of William H. Griffin 
Miss Helen M. Griggs 
W. P. Grover 
Estate of Francis C. Bnggs 
Hampton Club, Springfield, Mass. 

Maria M. Hastings 

Trust Estate of H. P. Haven 

Isaac P. Hazard 

Estate of Mrs. Julia F. Hickok 

"A Friend" 
Charles M. Hogan 
Alice S. Hooper 

Mrs. Orville J. Bliss 
Congregation of Second Congre- 
gational Church, in We3tfield, 

Mrs. Henry P. Kidder 
Mrs. Henry D. Noyes 
William Hyde 

Pupils, alumnae, and teachers of 
Miss Laura Jacobi's School 
Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 

Estate of Melicent Jarvis 
The Misses E. and N. Kellogg 
John S. Kennedy . 

Asa W. Kenney 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Kimber 
Members of King's Chapel, 
Boston 

Estate of William Kittredge 
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NAME AND INCOME 

Ladies' Sanitary Commission 

Society of Boston .... 50 
Elizabeth W. Lewis Memorial 75 

William Life t 75 

Longstreth 50 

Mary Anna Longstreth ... 75 

Rebecca Amory Lowell ... 50 

C. C. Lyman 75 

Mary F. Mackie Memorial . 125 
Sidney McDougell Memorial . 50 

Marquand 50 

Mary N. Mead 40 

Frederick Marquand Monroe 50 
William Taylor McCilbry . . 25 

Mary G. Morrison 125 

Robert C. Ogden Scholarship 

Fund 2400 

(Twenty-four of Jioo each) 

Osgood 50 

Lydia Lyman Paine ... .50 
Robert Treat Paine Memorial ;o 

John E. Parsons 100 

Porter $0 

Potter 50 

Anna M. Powers 75 

Thomas H. Powers Memorial 30 

Oliver Prescott 90 

Alraira V. Pulsifer 50 

Louisa M. Richards 40 

Hannah W. Richardson ... 75 

Richmond 50 

In Memoriam Mercy E. Russell 40 

Sage 50 

Carl Schurz 50 

Mary C. and Mary Shannon Fund 
for Free Scholarships . . 534 

(Five of J100; one of 34) 
Col. Robert Gould Shaw Scholar- 
ship Fund 60c 

(Six of Jiooeach) 
Mrs. M. A. Shurllerf 75 



Mrs. S. J. Life 

Mary Anna Longstreth 

The Mary Longstreth Alumnae 

Association, Philadelphia 
Anna C. Lowell 
C. C. Lyman 

Hampton Alumni Association 
Mrs. Anna L. McDougell 
Frederick Marquand 
William Rutherford Mead and 

Mrs. Olga K. Mead 
Frederick Marquand 
A. E. Crawford 
Mrs. Mary G. Morrison 

Hampton Association of Brooklyn, 

Brooklyn, N. V. 
Trustees of Lucy Osgood bequests 
Robert Treat Paine, 2nd 
Miss Ethel L. Paine 
Mrs. John E. Parsons 
Parishioners and friends of Rev. Dr. 

Porter of Farmington, Conn. 
Howard Potter 
Mrs. J. Campbell Harris 
Mrs. J. Campbell Harris 
Helen P. Stetson, Oliver Prescott, 

Jr., and Mary R. Prescott 
Bequest of Almira V. Pulsifer 
Miss Alice A. Richards 
Hannah W. Richardson 
Mrs. Anna Richmond 
Mrs. C. K. Russell 
Legacy of Orrin Sage 
Carl L. Schurz and sisters 

Bequest of Mary Shannon 



Mrs. Francis C. Barlow 
Mrs. M. A. Shurtleff 
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NAME AND INCOME 

Samuel G. Simpkins .... 75 

Skinner Memorial 50 

W. Smead Memorial Scholarships 

(Oneofjioo;one of 124) 224 

Eliiur Smith $ 50 

Wellington Smith 50 

George L. Stearns Memorial . 75 

Mary E. Steams <5i 

Steere Memorial 50 

Lewis French Sterns .... 50 
Mr. and Mrs. Isidor Straus 

Memorial 100 

The Thankful Scholarship . . 100 

Thompson 50 

J. P. Thompson 50 

Cornelia Wakeman Tompkins 40 

Trevor 50 

Mary C. Wakeman 100 

Waldorf and Pauline .... 150 

{One of fioo; one Of 50) 

Washburn 95 

The Wells Scholarship ... 75 

Cornelius L. Wells 40 

Byron Weston 75 

White 100 

Whitin 50 

John J. Williams 40 

Mrs. Jane Winchester Memorial 75 

Theodore Winthrop .... 50 

Wister 30 

Harriet F. Wolcott 75 

Huntington Frothingham 

Wolcott 7; 

J. Huntington Wolcott ... 75 

Wood ... 137 

(Two of Jroo; one of 37) 

Richard D. Wood 35 

Robert Williams Wood . . 75 
In MemoriamMrs. Glen Wright 40 



DONOR 

Estate of Samuel G. Simpkins 
Mrs. Mary L. Skinner 

Bequest of Delia Smead 

Estate of Elizur Smith 

Wellington Smith 

Mrs. Mary E. Stearns 

Estate of Mary E. Stearns 

H. J. Steere 

Estate of Samuel Macauley Jackson 

A Member of St. Peter's Church, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. H. Thompson 
Mrs. S. P. Maghee 
Estate of Cornelia Wakeman 

Mrs. J. B. Trevor 

Mrs. Mary C. Wakeman 

Mrs. J. J. Astor 

Mrs. Ichabod Washburn 

Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Wells 

Mrs. Abby L. Wells 

Byron Weston 

James White 

Whitin Brothers 

John J. Williams 

Mrs. Thomas G. Bennett 

Miss Jane Stuart Woolsey 

Mrs. Sarah B. Wister 

Bequest of Harriet F. Wolcott 

Bequest of Harriett F. Wolcotl 
Estate of J. Huntington Wolcott 
Estate of Frank Wood 

Miss Juliana Wood 
Mrs. R. W. Wood 
Mrs. H. D. Noyes 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL STUDENTS 

Students' rooms are subject to inspection and regulation by 
the proper officers at all times. 

Students are not allowed to leave the school grounds without 
permission. 

Alcohol lamps, gasoline, kerosene, matches, candles, electric 
stoves, electric irons, and anything else dangerous or inflammable 
are absolutely forbidden in students' rooms. Any student violating 
this rule will be liable to instant dismissal. 

Every student who enters the school agrees to submit to its 
discipline. The first year especially is probationary, and students 
are subject to prompt suspension or discharge for an unsatisfactory 
record in regard to study, conduct, or labor. 

All students are required to provide towels. 

Discipline— The young men are under military discipline. 
They are all members of the school battalion and are required 
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to drill, to perform guard duty, and to police the grounds. 

Card playing, the use of tobacco, and low or profane language 
either on or off the grounds, are prohibited to the students connected 
with the school. 

The young men are not allowed to retain firearms in their 
possession. 

MILITARY DRILL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 

All the young men are members of the school battalion. 
With the exception of the Commandant and his assistants and. 
the instructors in military science, all the officers of the battalion 
are drawn from the student body and are promoted from year to 
year as vacancies occur. 

In May of each year the several companies hold a com- 
petitive drill for a silver cup, the gift of Colonel and Mrs. 
Winston, formerly of Fort Monroe. Officers from the Fort 
have generously acted as judges. 

There is a spacious gymnasium with modern equipment. 
The lockers and shower baths are sufficient for the needs of the 
entire school, girls as well as boys. Physical measurements are 
taken at the beginning and end of the school year, and a record 
is kept of the physical condition of all the students. 

The athletic games are under the direction of the two athletic 
associations, one for the boys and one for the girls. 

RESERVE OFFICERS' TRAINING CORPS 

The War Department has authorized the establishment of 
a unit of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps at Hampton Insti- 
tute, which includes all physically qualified men in the first year 
of the Academy or Trade School (ninth grade) or higher. At least 
three hours a week are required for setting-up exercises, military 
drill, and instruction in military science. This work is done under 
the direction of an army officer detailed for the purpose. 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL-SERVICE TRAINING 

Evening Prayers — The entire school assembles every even- 
ing for a devotional service. 
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Sunday Services — Services are held in Memorial Churchfun- 
denomi national ) throughout the year at 11:30 Sunday mornings. 

The School Church is known as the Church of Christ in 
Hampton Institute. Students or workers may unite with the 
Church on confession of faith, by letter of dismissal from any 
Christian church, or by association. The rule concerning mem- 
bership by association is as follows: — 

Those who desire to be associated in the work and worship of this church 
during their residence at Hampton Institute, may be received as members upon 
presentation of credentials from any Christian church in which they hold 
membership. Such membership implies full and regular standing in this 
church, but involves no severance of relationship from the other church of 
which the person is a member. 

New students are urged to bring with them a statement of their 
church membership, signed by the pastor or the clerk of the church. 
These statements should be presented to the Chaplain of the school. 

Sunday School — The student body is divided into thirty- 
seven classes which meet Sunday mornings for Bible study. The 
first two years are spent in a study of the Life of Christ. This is 
followed by a study of the Apostolic Church. The textbooks pub- 
lished by the Chicago University Press are used in these courses. 
Special courses of study are followed by students in advanced 
classes. The Senior Class is taught by the Principal of the school. 

Young Men's Christian Association and Young 
Women's Christian Association — These Associations conduct 
regular weekly meetings Sunday evenings at 6:30, voluntary Bible- 
study classes, and neighborhood missionary work. 

Neighborhood Work — The neighborhood of Hampton has 
been divided into districts in which one or more Hampton teachers, 
with student helpers, hold club meetings. Women's clubs are formed 
which aim to build up individual and community health and 
morality, and to foster a spirit of co-operation for the sake of com- 
munity welfare. 

On Sundays student helpers hold regular religious services in 
the Poorbouse, the Old People's Home, several Sunday schools, 
and in the homes of old people who are too infirm to go out. Many 
of the students help in this work at some time in their course. 
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READING ROOM OF HUNTINGTON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

THE HUNTINGTON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

The Library contains about 47,000 volumes, including some 
3000 volumes relating especially to Negroes and Indians. About 
2000 volumes are shelved for reference use where readers may have 
direct access to them. In the main reading room 20 daily papers 
and nearly 300 other periodicals are regularly kept on file. The 
Library also contains a large picture room, with a collection of over 
15,000 mounted pictures which are used for the frequent picture 
exhibitions, or lent to teachers for class use. The Library proper 
is open eleven hours a day on week days and four hours on Sun- 

The use of the library has never been limited to those con- 
nected with the school, but, in accordance with the wish of the 
donor and the general policy of the school, has always been ac- 
cessible to the community and has been freely used by both white 
and colored people. 
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MUSEUM 

The Museum began in the early days of the school with a rare 
collection of curiosities obtained by General Armstrong's parents 
in the Pacific Islands, and has been much enlarged during the past 
few years. 

Its Indian collection includes costumes of various tribes, 
household utensils, weapons, pipes, musical instruments, and games, 
illustrating the old Indian life in most of its phases. There is 
also a rare collection of 300 baskets representing the best work of 
several races. 

The Negro is represented by collections made by friends in 
East, West, and South Africa. The largest and most valuable of 
these is one made on the upper Congo by Dr. William H. Sheppard, 
a former Hampton student. A large and valuable Philippine col- 
lection has been made especially for the school through the gen- 
erosity of Miss Frances Curtis, of Boston. Other countries and 
nationalities are fairly represented, among them Japan by rare old 
armor and curios bequeathed by Miss Alice M. Bacon. Three large 
paintings have recently been received from the Misses Lathers of 
New York. 

The Museum is equipped with a reflectoscope and a stere- 
opticon for which 7000 classified pictures and lantern slides have 
been arranged for work in geography, history, and art, and for 
various technical subjects. 

RECORD OFFICE 

It is extremely important for a school like Hampton Institute 
to know accurately the results of its work. Not only are the stu- 
dent's academic marks recorded, but his ability to take respon- 
sibility, as shown in his work, his degree of skill as a tradesman, 
his power of leadership, as shown in the battalion, in classes, so- 
cieties, and religious affairs, and any other significant facts. The 
Office also keeps a record of what graduates and ex-students do 
after leaving school. The number of Hampton graduates is 2291; 
the Record Office has l>een in communication during the past year 
with all of these now living except 50. Of the 8000 or more ex- 
students the location of about one-half is known. All statistical 
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information regarding the work of graduates and ex-students is 
compiled from data in this office. 

The Record Office also acts as an employment bureau, recom- 
mending suitable candidates to school superintendents and others 
seeking the services of those who have had Hampton training. 

PUBLICATION OFFICE 

The Publication Office is a clearing house for the products of 
the Printing Department. It sends to all parts of the world, in 
response to requests, catalogues, reports, and literature descriptive 
of the Hampton School and the type of education for which it 
stands. It also sends material for debates and essays on race 
questions and industrial training. 

Hampton Institute issues a monthly illustrated magazine — the 
Southern Workman (subscription price one dollar) — which dis- 
cusses conditions among Negroes and Indians. 

The Hampton Leaflets treat of all rural-school problems 
and are in constant demand. Lists are sent on request. Traveling 
libraries, containing books on manual training, sanitation, nature 
study, and community work, are rented for a nominal sum to rural 
teachers in Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Boys' Athletic Association — The various forms of sport 
engaged in are football, basketball, baseball, tennis, track athletics, 
and rowing. Besides the first teams in the different sports, there 
are inter-class and department teams, which afford an opportunity 
for every boy to participate in athletics. Trophies are given to 
winners of the championship in tennis, track events, football, and 



Boys' athletics are supported and controlled by the Associ- 
ation, which is composed of all the boys in school. Each 
member pays an annual fee of five dollars, which helps to defray 
the running expenses of the Association. 

The Bovs' Athletic Association is a member of the Colored 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association, the other members of which are 
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Howard University, Lincoln University, Shaw University, Vir- 
ginia Union University .Virginia Theological Seminary and Oollege, 
and the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute. 



MATCH GAME OF HOCKEY, THANKSGIVING DAY 

Girls' Athletic Association — Walking, basketball, tennis, 
hockey, and other simple out-of-door games are under the control 
of the Girls' Athletic Association, but supervised by the director 
of physical training. Match games of different kinds are arranged 
Ijetween class teams. An athletic fee of $1.50 is charged at the 
beginning of each year. 

Agricultural Association — All boys who are taking the 
agricultural course, or who have completed it, constitute the Agri- 
cultural Association. The purpose of the organization is to pro- 
mote an interest in agriculture in the school. 

Band — There are two brass bands, consisting usually of about 
forty members each, under regular instruction. The first band is a 
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part of the military organization of the school, the vacancies which 
occur being filled from the second band. 

Literary Societies — There are two literary societies main- 
tained by the boys, to membership in which any boy in school is 
eligible — the Dunbar Literary and Debating Society and the Doug- 
lass Society; and one by the girls, the Frances Harper Literary 
Society, of which any girl may become a meml>er. 

Students' Loan Association — Any student may become 
a. member of the Students' Loan Association on the payment of 
fifty cents each year. Members may, in case of need, borrow small 
sums from the Association by giving a personal note endorsed by 
two reliable students. 

Young Men's Christian Association — See page 34 

Young Women's Christian Association — See page 34 

DEBATES AND DECLAMATION CONTESTS 

Adams Prize Debate — Through the generosity of Mr. 
Elbridge L. Adams, of New York, a prize debate is held in January 
of each year between the Douglass and the Dunbar Societies. Gold 
medals are awarded to members of the winning team and a silk 
banner passes into the possession of the victorious society. 

Adams Essay Contest — Mr. Adams also offers prizes — 
gold, silver, and bronze medals— for the best original essays sub- 
mitted in an annual essay contest, which is open to all the students. 

Declamation Contest — There is held in December of each 
year a Declamation Contest which is open to the students of the 
three highest classes. Three prizes of five, three, and two dollars 
are awarded to the winners. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Summer School for teachers will in 1922 be held in two 
parts. 

The first half will begin June 19 and end July 28. 
The second half will begin July 31 and end September 2. 
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Courses are offered to meet the needs of the following groups 
of educational workers: — 

Principals of schools 

High -school teachers 

Industrial teachers 

Special teachers of home economics 

Teachers of county training schools 

Teachers working for Virginia Elementary and Special 
Certificates 

The Summer School is conducted under the joint auspices of 
the State Board of Education of Virginia and Hampton Institute. 

The completion of prescribed courses covering three summers 
of twelve weeks each or the equivalent may earn an Elementary 
Certificate. Courses are also offered leading to Special Certificates 
for teachers in high schools. 

Most of the courses offered in the Summer School are of nor- 
mal or of college grade, and only those qualified to undertake work 
of this grade will be admitted. With few exceptions the summer 
courses may be allowed to count towards the Hampton Normal 
diploma, the Xormal Professional Certificate, and towards the de- 
gree of B. A. in Education. 

Full description of courses offered may be found in the special 
bulletin which will be issued early in May. Those interested 
should write to the Director of the Summer School for a circular 
and application blank, 

A Ministers' Conference will be held June 19-23 in connection 
with the Summer School. 
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PROGRAM S OF STUDIES 
GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
There are five distinct vocational Schools and an Academy. Four of the 
vocational Schools are of college or of Normal- School grade. The Academy 
and the Trade School are of secondary grade. The Academy serves as a 
preparatory department for the more advanced Schools. 

Schools of Normal and of College Grade 
I The Agricultural School 
a A standard four-year College Course (of thirty-six months) to train 
teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers 

b A Short Winter Course (of three months) for young men who wish to 

II The Business School 
A course of two years 
III The Home -Economics School 
A course of two years to train teachers of home economics, home-d:rn- 
agents, and industrial supervising teachers 

IV The Normal School 
a A standard College Course of four years to train principals and super- 
s of high schools 
b A High-School Teachers' Course of two years 

A standard Normal Course of two years to train teachers of ele- 

Schools of Secondary Grade 

V The Academy 

A secondary course of four years to prepare students for the Agicul- 
tural School, the Business School, the Home-Economics School, and the 
Normal School 

VI The Trade School 
A course of four years in each of the following trades: — 

1 Automobile Mechanics 7 Fainting 

2 Blacksmithing 8 Printing 

3 Bricklaying and 9 Steamfitting and 

Plastering Plumbing 

4 Cabinetmaking 10 Tailoring ' 

5 Carpentry It Wheelwrighting and 

6 Machine Work Blacksmithing 

In addition to the above the Trade School offers short, one-year, courses' 
in Blacksmithing, Shoe Repairing, and House Painting. 
47 
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I THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 

Warren K. Blodcett, Director 
(a) College Course 

Aim — The aim of the College Course of the Agricultural 
School is to give young men an opportunity to develop within 
themselves industry, intellectual power, initiative, and ideals to 
fit themselves to meet the problems of present-day rural life. To- 
day the teacher of agriculture and the county farm-demonstration 
agent have a strong influence on the development of rural life. 
This course aims to prepare a man to become an agricultural 
teacher, a rural-school principal, or a county farm-demonstration 
agent. It also offers a broad scientific and technical education 
for one who wishes to farm in a modern, progressive way. 

It is not a course in one special branch of technical agriculture 
or science. More than one-half of the work is not in strictly agri- 
cultural subjects, but is in such subjects as English, Social Science 
and Economics. The plan is to prepare agricultural teachers 
through a broad acquaintance with the whole rural-life problem. 

To accomplish this aim Hampton Institute offers a standard 
four-year college course in Agricultural Education on the lines of 
the four-year courses in Agricultural Education in the State agri- 
cultural colleges. It is arranged so that a student stays in the school 
the full twelve months of the year and is thus able to complete the 
usual four college years in three calendar years. The year is 
divided into four quarters, or terms, of twelve full weeks each year. 
See Calendar, page 13. 

The subjects of the first part of the course are largely pre- 
scribed; some electives are offered in the latter part. One hundred 
eighty-seven credit (or term) hours are required for graduation. A 
"credit hour" is one lecture or recitation period (or two laboratory 
periods) of fifty-five minutes per week for a quarter, or term, of 
twelve weeks' duration. No regular student is allowed to carry over 
eighteen credit hours during any one quarter without special per- 
mission; the normal number is seventeen. Farm-practice work is 
largely given during the summer months. Also, every regular 
student must carry a farm enterprise or proj'ect in connection with 
his agricultural studies. 

48 
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Equipment — In addition to the regular equipment of the In- 
stitute available to all students, there are special facilities for stu- 
dents in the Agricultural School. An agricultural library and 
study room contains over 350 of the newest reference books dealing 
especially with agricultural subjects, as well as several scientific 
and farm magazines and an up-to-date file of bulletins. This is in 
addition to the regular Institute library of 47,000 volumes de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

The Whipple Farm of 70 acres is located at the Institute and 
is equipped with a modem dairy bam, creamery, three greenhouses, 
horse barn, poultry plant, and poultry breeding station. Fourteen 
acres of this farm, set apart for the Horticultural Department, are 
devoted to growing vegetables and fruit. Land is also set aside and 
rented to students for their own agricultural enterprises (described 
below). The poultry plant has incubator cellar, brooding house, 
and laying house with over 1200 pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock 
and White Leghorn birds. Breeding experiments which have been 
in progress for eight years have developed strains of birds of high 
laying capacity. The dairy herd, numbering 36 head, includes three 
breeds — Hoi stein, Guernsey, and Jersey. The Creamery has facili- 
ties for manufacturing and testing dairy products, and handles 
over 2S0 gallons of milk daily. 
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The Shellbanks Farm of 850 acres is located four miles from 
the Institute and is easily accessible for agricultural classes. This 
is a dairy farm with 90 Holstein and Guernsey cows, two pure-bred 
bulls, three silos, 28 horses and mules, tractors, and a full equip- 
ment of modern farm machinery. There is also a large herd of 
pure-bred Duroc Jersey and Berkshire hogs numbering together 
over 150 head. 

The classrooms and laboratories are in the Agriculture and 
Home-Economics Building. Anew chemical and biological 
laboratory has been recently fitted with modern equipment for the 
work of the college course. 

Admission — The requirements for admission are given on 
page 21. In addition to these requirements candidates should note 
that experience with conditions of rural life is very necessary for 
a proper background and appreciation of the studies and work of 
this course. While lack of such experience may not absolutely 
debar a strong candidate from admission, preference will be given 
to those whose experience with rural conditions or farm life will 
enable them to profit most from the course. All applicants must 
state clearly in making their applications what their previous ex- 
perience with rural life has been. In cases where this experience 
has been deficient, the applicant should make up this deficiency 
before classes open in September. For those who wish it, oppor- 
tunity can be given to get farm experience at Hampton on the 
Institute farm during the spring and summer before entering the 
course. At the same time, one may pursue some class work in the 
Summer School. 

Admission with Deficiencies — See page 21. 

Advanced Standing — Work done in other schools, when of 
college grade and fully equivalent to the work of this course, will 
be credited and students offering it will be admitted with advanced 
standing. Attention is called to the fact that ordinarily candidates 
for degrees must have been in residence not less than eighteen 
months. 

Special Students — Graduates or former students of this or 
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other schools who may wish to continue their studies in certain sub- 
jects will be admitted to regular classes provided they are qualified 
to do the work of the subjects they wish to take. Special students 
will be given full opportunity to pursue such lines of work as they 
may need. Those who contemplate becoming special students 
should communicate with the Director of the Agricultural School 
very early in order to determine in what way their programs may 
best be fitted to their needs. 

Expenses — See page 25. 

Specialization — In some cases permission will be given a 
student who wishes to take special work during his third year in 
subjects not offered in this course, to take one quarter of twelve 
weeks' duration at some other institution. Credit will be given for 
such work when fully equivalent to the work of Hampton's course. 

Decree — Those satisfactorily completing the 187 credit hours 
will be granted the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricultural 
Education. In no case will this degree be given to anyone who 
has not satisfactorily completed, as a part of the 187 credit hours, 
the Practice- Teaching Course and who has not conducted suc- 
cessful projects in connection with the Farm Crops and Animal 
Husbandry subjects. See page 58." 
51 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 



DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 



Arranged under the following subject groups: (A) English, (B) Social 
Science and Economics, (C) Science, (D) Mathematics, Physics, and 
Rural Engineering, (E) Agriculture, (F) Agricultural Education 

OF CREDIT HOURS BY SUBJECT GROUPS 
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Total credit hours 187 

(A) ENGLISH 

ENGLISH 1, 2, AND 3~Engliih Composition and Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Written and oral composition, the subjects taken from the current needs of 
the student in his other classes, and from his readings in English literature. 
These readings are selected to show the development of a national literature 
from the folk type to more complicated forms. Recitation 3 hours, fall, winter, 
and spring quarters first year; credit 3 hours each quarter. 

English 4 — A Reading Course. A number of short courses are arranged 
on such subjects as American poets, Negro literature, literature dealing with 
rural life, literature of the South, the modern novel, etc. The student 
may make selections from these groups. Recitation 1 hour, summer quarter 
first year ; credit 1 hour. 

English S, 6, and 7 — Advanced English Composition and Rhetoric, and 
Literature. In addition to short oral and written compositions, a number 
of longer papers are required on topics of individual interest to the student; 
each of these requires a complete list of classified refereneces. A study of 
comparative literature is made. Recitation 3 hours, fall, winter, and spring 
quarters second year; credit 3 hours each quarter. 
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English 8 — A Reading Course. The same plan as in English 4. Recita- 
tion 1 hour, summer quarter second year; credit 1 hour. 

English 9 — Public Speaking, Principles and Practice. Students have 
practice in prepared and impromptu speeches on topics of the day and upon 
material prepared in the Teaching Methods course. Recitation 2 hours and 
special hours by appointment, fall quarter third year; credit 2 hours. 

English 10 AND 11 — For this course students must do further work in 
composition, literature, or public speaking, according to their particular needs. 
Those who have done well in the previous English work may elect, in place 
of English 10 and 11, special work in some other subject. Recitation 2 hours, 
spring and summer quarters third year; credit 2 hours each quarter. 



SECTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
(B) SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS 

History or Rural LirE 1, 2, and 3— Development of Agriculture. A 
study of the development of rural life in the United States, emphasizing the 
social and economic phases of that development. Source material is reported 
on, and economic and social principles especially emphasized with the idea of 
giving background and point of view to prospective rural workers. Lecture 
and recitation 3 hours, fall, winter, and spring quarters first year; credit 3 
hours each quarter. 
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Rural Sociology 1 and 2 — An Analytical Study of the Rural Com- 
munity. Its social and economic functions and agencies: rural education, rural 
and town relationships, the rural church, health, social life, and recreation. 
The survey. Community organization. Lecture and recitation 3 hours, fill 
and winter quarters second year; credit 3 hours each quarter. 

Economics 1 — Marketing. The marketing problem, types of markets, 
methods and agencies in marketing, transportation, storing, grading, inspect- 
ing, and financing of agricultural products. Costs and prices. Lecture and 
recitation 3 hours, spring quarter second year; credit 3 hours. 

Economics 2 — Co-operative Marketing. Its meaning and prerequisites, 
commodity organizations, handling live-stock and perishable products. Pur- 
chasing associations. Successful co-operative enterprises and their methods. 
The present-day movement and its possibilities. Lecture and recitation 3 
hours, fall quarter third year; credit 3 hours. 

Farm Management 1 and 2 — Farming as a Business. Factors con- 
trolling the success of farming as found in farm surveys and in the students' 
own project records and accounts. Analysis of the farm business. Organiza- 
tion of successful farms. Field trips for study and survey of farms. Recitation 
and laboratory 5 hours, spring and summer quarters third year; credit 3 
hours each quarter. 

(C) SCIENCE 

CHEMISTRY 1, 2, AND 3 — Introductory Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 
Qualitative Analysis. The work of this first year covers the essentials of or- 
ganic and inorganic chemistry, and during the spring quarter qualitative 
analysis is taken up. While at first most of the emphasis is upon general 
chemistry, agricultural applications are considered, and as the work progresses 
increasing emphasis is placed upon the chemistry of soils, fertilizers, plant 
growth, feeds, etc. At all times genetal chemical principles and the broad ap- 
plication of chemislry to everyday life are considered. Chemistry 1 — Lecture, 
recitation, and laboratory 8 hours, fall quarter first year; credit 4 hours. 
Chemistry 2 — Lecture, recitation, and laboratory 6 hours, winter quarter first 
year; credit 3 hours. Chemistry 3 — Lecture, recitation, and laboratory 8 
hours, spring quarter first year; credit 4 hours, 

CHEMISTRY 4 AND 5 — Agricultural Chemistry. This course is a con- 
tinuation of Courses 1, 2, and 3, which are prerequisite. It is largely a labor- 
atory course dealing with the application of qualitative and quantitative 
analysis to the student's own projects and other problems related to his 
agricultural studies, the student being at all times encouraged to do in- 
dependent, individual work. Chemistry 4 — Lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
6 hours, winter quarter second year; credit 3 hours. Chemistry 5— Lecture, 
recitation, and laboratory 8 hours, spring quarter second year; credit 4 hours. 

Hygifnf, \--Pcrsonal Hygiene. A study of human physiology and 
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hygiene with emphasis on the maintenance of good health. Recitation 3 hours, 
winter quarter first year ; credit 2 hours. 

Sons i and 2 — Physics and Chemistry of Soils. A study of the forma- 
tion, classification, physical and chemical properties of soils, the conditions 
necessary for plant growth and how these conditions may be controlled so as 
to produce maximum crops. This course is closely related to Chemistry 
Courses 4 and S in its application to the chemistry of soils and fertilizers. 
Soils 1 — Lecture, recitation, and laboratory 6 hours, fall quarter second year; 
credit 3 hours. Soils 2 — Lecture, recitation, and laboratory 4 hours, winter 
quarter second year; credit 2 hours. 

Botany 1 — General Botany. The general materials arid principles of 
Botany with special emphasis on growth relationships and nutrition. Lecture 
and laboratory 10 hours, first half of summer quarter second year; credit 3 

Botany 2— Plant Pathology. Important plant diseases. The principles 
and practice of disease control. Lecture and laboratory 10 hours, second half 
of summer quarter second year ; credit 2 hours. 



Entomology 1 — Economic Entomology. The insects of greatest ei 
importance, their life histories and methods of control. Lecture, recitation, and 
laboratory 6 hours, fall quarter third year; credit 3 hours. 
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Bacteriology 1 and 2 — Bacteriology and Rural Sanitation. The gen- 
eral biology of bacteria, and their relation to soil fertility, dairying, water sup- 
ply, and sewage disposal. Laboratory practice in technique of counting bac- 
teria. Problems of general sanitary conditions in rural communities. Lecture, 
recitation, and laboratory 6 hours, spring and summer quarters of third year; 
credit 3 hours each quarter. 

Physics 1 and 2 — See Mathematics, Physics, and Rural Engineering. 

Science Elective — Additional work in Science may be elected by those 
who are not required to take English 10 and 11. 



CLASS IN PHYSICS 



(D) MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND RURAL ENGINEERING 
Mathematics — Mathematics is not taught separately, but is an integral 
part of Physics and Rural Engineering. 

Physics 1 — Mechanics. Heat. The laws of mechanics and a detailed 
study of various farm machines in so far as they show the application of the 
laws. Laws of heat and applications. Recitation and laboratory 5 hours, win- 
ter quarter first year; credit 3 hours. 

Physics 2— Gases and Liquids. In the application of these subjects a 
study is made of the atmosphere, pressure, storms, frost, methods of fore- 
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casting weather, etc.; also of pumps and water systems. Recitation and labor- 
atory 5 hours, winter quarter second year; credit 3 hours. 

Rural Engineering 1 — Introductory Course. Elementary drafting, such 
as will be needed in later Rural Engineering courses, and plotting and graph 
reading. A study of farm machinery used especially in the fall. Recitation 
and laboratory 5 hours, fall quarter first year; credit 4 hours. 

Rural Engineering 2 — Farm Machinery. Operation and underlying 
mechanical principles of farm machines (not including gas engine and 
tractor, which are studied in Rural Engineering 7>. Comparison of different 
types. Laboratory 8 hours, spring quarter first year; credit 4 hours. 

Rural Engineering 3 — Elementary Shop Work. Practice in the ordinary 
repair and construction work needed on a farm and in a farm home. Shop 
practice 8 hours, summer quarter first year ; credit 3 hours. 

Rural Engineering A — Farm Buildings and Home Conveniences. Re- 
modeling, planning, and constructing farm buildings. Reading plans. Study 
of such conveniences as water supply, sewage disposal, and lighting systems. 
Recitation and laboratory 6 hours, spring quarter second year: credit 2 hours. 

Rural Engineering 5 — Drainage and Drainage Surveying. Principles 
and methods of drainage and terracing. Practice in surveying. Plotting and 
reading drainage maps. Recitation and laboratory 5 hours, fall quarter third 
year; credit 3 hours. 

Rural Engineering 6 — Advanced Shop Work. Especially work with 
wood and concrete, also metal, leather, rope, painting, etc. Shop practice 8 
hours, spring quarter third year; credit 3 hours. 

Rural Engineering 7 — Farm Gas Engines. Study of the principles, 
operation, repair, and adjustment of farm engines. Special emphasis is laid 
on the stationary gas engine and the tractor. Laboratory' 6 hours, summer 
quarter third year; credit 3 hours, 

<E) AGRICULTURE 

Farm Crops 1, 2, 3, and 4 — Field and Forage Crops. A study of the 
growing of corn, wheat, oats, cotton, legumes, and other Southern crops, in- 
cluding their diseases and insect pests. Emphasis is placed upon the farm- 
management problems of crop growing. Farm Crops 1, 2, and 3. — Recitation 
and laboratory 4 hours, fall, winter, and spring quarters first year; credit 3 
hours each quarter. Farm Crops 4 — Recitation 1 hour, summer quarter first 
year; credit 1 hour. 

The growing of crops is the major agricultural work of the first year 
and every student is required to carry on a crop-growing enterprise of his 
own. Plans are made by the student, land is rented, the student makes regular 
business arrangements with the school for the financing of his project, the 
management and conduct of the project being left to him with such assii 
from the instructor as he wishes to avail himself of. He must keep c 
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records and accounts of (he project and these are used later in his farm-man- 
agement studies. Every student before receiving his degree must carry out 
the projects required in connection with the agricultural subjects in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the agicultural instructor and the Director. 

The object is t wo- fold : first, to give the student an opportunity to put 
into practice immediately those things which he is learning in the classroom; 
secondly, to develop the initiative and the judgment of the student in dealing 
with the execution of an agricultural enterprise. Although the main object 
of this project is educational, it also gives the student an opportunity to earn 
money for defraying school expenses. Any profits from the project belong to 
the student who is managing it. 

Animal Husbandry 1 — Principles of Dairying. Study of types, breeds, 
selection, feeding, breeding, and general management of the dairy cow. Study 
of milk and milk products. Laboratory work includes judging of dairy ani- 
mals and the manufacture and testing of dairy products. Recitation and 
laboratory 5 hours, fall quarter second year; credit 4 hours. 

Animal Husbandry 2 — S-ivine, Horses, and Mules. Study of breeding, 
feeding, and general care of common types of swine, horses, and mules. Reci- 
tation and laboratory 4 hours, winter quarter second year; credit 3 hours. 

Animal Husbandry 3 — Veterinary Hygiene. A study of the common 
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diseases of farm animals, with, emphasis on their prevention and on general 
sanitation. Recitation and laboratory S hours, spring quarter second year; 
credit 3 hours. 

Animal Husbandry 4 — General Poultry Husbandry. Breeding, housing, 
incubating, brooding, feeding, common diseases and pests, culling, and mar- 
keting. Special study of the home poullry flock. Recitation and laboratory 
5 hours, summer quarter second year; credit 3 hours. 

Animal Husbandry is the major agricultural subject of the second year 
and every student is required to carry on an animal enterprise of his own 
during this year. Plans are made by the student, land and buildings rented, 
and in general the work is carried on as indicated in the care of the crop- 
growing project above. (See Field Crops.) 

Agricultural Electives 1, 2, and 3 — There is opportunity to elect a 
subject or subjects in agriculture during the fall, spring, and summer quar- 
ters of the last year. The following subjects may be offered, provided enough 
students elect them to make up a class: Advanced Poultry, Market Garden- 
ing, Fruit Growing (spring and summer quarters only), Ornamental Garden- 
ing, Advanced Dairying, Farm Management, (For some students arrange- 
ments may be made for taking all of the work of the summer quarter in some 
other agricultural college.) Credit for fall, spring, and summer quarters 3 
hours each quarter. 

(F) AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Psychc-locy 1, 2, and 3— General and Educational Psychology. The 
native equipment of human beings, the psychology of learning in general, 
and special application of the laws of learning to the teaching of agricultural 
subject matter. Psychology 1— Recitation 4 hours, fall quarter second year; 
credit 4 hours. Psychology 2 and 3— Recitation 3 hours, spring and summer 
quarters second year; credit 3 hours each quarter. 

Practice Teaching 1— Practice in Teaching Agriculture. Students will 
plan lessons and conduct a class in agriculture in some subject which they 
have recently studied. The object of this first course in practice teaching is 
to acquaint the student early in his own course with some of the problems 
which he will meet later in his longer period of practice teaching and also 
to give him a new point of view for observing his own teachers and studying 
teaching methods. Two hours per week, winter quarter second year; credit 

Methods of Teaching 1— Special Methods of Teaching Agriculture. 
Methods I-a is for those who wish to elect school teaching of agriculture. 
Methods 1-b is for those who wish to elect extension teaching or farm-demon- 
stration work. 

1-a — Organization and planning of agricultural instruction, classroom 
teaching, laboratory methods, equipment of laboratories, making of charts, 
teaching through the home project, and supervised study. Special emphasis 
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upon the Smith-Hughes leaching requirements. Lecture and laboratory 5 
hours, fall quarter third year ; credit 3 hours. 

1-b — Organization and planning extension teaching, county-agent work, 
demonstration method of leaching. Special emphasis on the Smith-Lever 
requirements. Lecture and laboratory 5 hours, fall quarter third year; credit 
3 hours. 

Methods or Teaching 2 and 3 — Methods 2-a and 3-a are for those who 
hive elected school teaching of agriculture; 2-b and 3-b for those who have 
elected extension teaching. These Courses are continuations of 1-a and 1-b 
with more emphasis on organization and administration problems. Lecture 
and laboratory 5 hours, spring and summer quarters third year; credit 3 hours 
each quarter. 

Practice Teaching 2— For this course, as for the course in Methods, 
the class will be divided into two groups, those who have elected agricultural 
teaching getting experience in the teaching of agriculture, and those who have 
elected extension teaching getting practice in county-agent work. 

2-a — Students will get experience in teaching agriculture in one or more 
schools where agriculture is being successfully taught. Generally the schools 
select <xl v. Ill he away from I [ampton. The subject will be under the guidance 
of an experienced teacher and the student will be visited by a Hampton in- 
structor. In selecting the school or schools, the kind of work the student 
wishes to do after graduation will receive consideration. Full time one quarter 
third year; credit 15 hours. 

2-1) — Students will get experience with a county farm- demonstration 
agent in one or more counties where there are regular demonstration agents. 
They will work under the guidance of an experienced demonstration agent 
and will be visited by Hampton instructors. In selecting the county, the type 
of work the student wishes to do after graduation will receive consideration. 
Full time one quarter third year; credit IS hours. 

Annual Farmers' Conference 
During the last week in June the Agricultural School conducts 
a Farmers' Conference. At this time leading farmers, together with 
county demonstration agents, assemble in conference for two days 
to listen to lectures and demonstrations and discuss the most 
pressing and vital problems of the farm and farm home. Many 
farmers come to this conference as the elected representatives of 
local community organizations. In addition to the regular 
staff of the Agricultural School, experts from other institutions are 
invited to give lectures and demonstrations. Those who wish to 
attend should communicate with their county agents or the Director 
of the Agricultural School. 
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(b) Winter Short Course 

Aim — The aim of the Short Course is to give some agricul- 
tural instruction to those who cannot spend the time or the money 
to take a full college course. The Short Course will be of special 
benefit to the young man who is living on a farm and who appre- 
ciates that more education in scientific methods of farming will 
better enable him to make a good living from the farm and under- 
stand and enjoy rural life. Coming during the winter months it 
will not interfere with his busy season. One can come to Hampton 
after the crops are harvested, be a part of the life of the school, 
get instruction in scientific agriculture as well as in a cultural 
study, and return to the farm in time to begin the spring planting. 
This Short Course is not equivalent to the full college course; the 
subjects are not taught as completely or matters gone into as fully, 
because the time is so short and students are not as well prepared 
to do the work. However, under this plan a student can return 
for several winters and progress with his studies along the lines 
that he needs most. Classes begin December 1 and continue through 
December, January, and February. 

Admission — Completion of the elementary school and ability 
to profit by the work of the course. 

Expenses — A student in the Short Course cannot expect to 
earn much, as the farm-practice work is largely of the laboratory 
type. There will be a special enrollment fee of $5. There will be 
no tuition fee; the living expenses will be $18 a month. Total ex- 
penses will probably amount for the three months to $65 or S7S. 

Studies— English, Poultry, Vegetable Gardening, Farm 
Science, Field Crops, Farm Animals, Current Events. More ad- 
vanced subjects will be offered in 1923 for those who return and 
go on with the work begun the first winter. 

Certificate — Students will be given a certificate indicating 
attendance and studies creditably pursued. 
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II THE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Ethel C. Buckman, Acting Director 

Aim — The aim of the Business School is to send out men and 
women competently trained in business principles and practice. 

Within the last few years Negro business enterprises have 
l>een increasing rapidly and the demand for men and women well 
trained in business principles and practice is urgent. In order to 
meet this demand Hampton has recently broadened the scope of its 
work, extending its business training two years beyond high-school 
grade, offering the technical training necessary for these who 
occupy positions of responsibility. 

Hampton Institute is in itself a complex business organization 
and offers in its offices unusual advantages in the way of study and 
training. Students are not only given an opportunity to observe 
the conduct of these offices, but are allowed to take an active part in 
them, thus securing, at first hand, experiences which will add ma- 
terially to their power. During one quarter of the second year of 
the course it is planned to send the students out to gain, under 
supervision, actual busine-s experience in near-by towns and cities, 
or to give them an opportunity to prepare for teaching positions. 
Admission — See page 21. 

It is necessary that students who take up accounting should l>e 
well grounded in elementary bookkeeping, and that those who desire 
to take advancd secretarial work should be fairly proficient in short- 
hand and typewriting. Graduates of secondary schools who have 
not had this preparatory training in bookkeeping and shorthand will 
be given an opportunity to take these subjects in the Academy. 
The Academic Course at Hampton offers opportunity to prepare 
directly for the Business School. Students who intend to take on,? 
of the professional courses in the Business School will be advised 
in regard to the subjects that will best fit them for the line of 
work they wish to follow. In general, the following subjects are 
recommended : Applied Business Mathematics. Bookkeeping I 
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and II, Shorthand I and II, Economic Geography, and Type- 
writing. 

The work of the classes in business subjects in the Academy 
is under the supervision of the Director of the Business School, and 
the classes are taught by members of the Business -School faculty. 

Advanced Standing — Graduates or former students of this 
or of other schools who may wish to continue their studies in order 
to fit themselves for more responsible positions, will be admitted to 
regular classes provided they are qualified to profit by the work. 
Special students will be given full opportunity to take up such 
work as will materially assist them in their business. Young men 
who, although not qualified to enter as regular students, have had 
practical experience in business and find themselves in need of 
more training along specific lines, may enroll in the school for such 
courses, and programs will be arranged to fit their needs. 

Expenses — See page 25. 

Diplomas — Business- School Diplomas will be granted to 
those who satisfactorily complete the Business Course. 



V CLASS IN THE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLKSES 

Iti 'mnw Enclisi: — English in business is not only essential liut may 
be ihf kf> to the highest positions in the business world. This course is 
divided between oral and written wiirk with the aim of making ihe use of 

effective English a matter of habit A study of commercial correal dir.ee 

and the writing "I reports wilt occupy much of the time. Assigned reading 
will tie given to acquaint studenls with modern business literature. 

Business Law— Contracts, Sales of Personal Property, Bailments. 
Agency, Negotiable Instruments, Business Associations, Real Estate, and 
Insurance The text used is Huffcut's Elements of Business Law, revised 
edition. References Clark on Contracts. Dobie on Bailments, Mechem on 
Agenry. Tiffany on Sales, Vance on Insurance, and Bigelow on Bills. Notes, 
and Cheques 



Acmes nxo — Prerequisite 
i secondary schools. 



Two years of bookkeeping as usually offered 
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The course in accounting is designed to give thorough technical training 
and to prepare students to undertake the management of the accounting de- 
partment of a business house or other institution. During the second year 
special studies will be made of systems of accounting adapted to various kinds 
of business and institutions. The text for the first year is Kester, Vol. I. 

Economics — The first and second quarters of the first year will be 
given principally to a study of economic theory; the third quarter will be 
devoted to a study of economic institutions and problems, particularly those 
which most directly concern the development of the South. 

Business Organization and Administration — The aim of this course 
is to give a comprehensive knowledge of the economic and legal aspects of 
business associations. 

Money and Banking — Hound banking is essential for all business, 
and a knowledge of what good money is and of what constitutes sound bank- 
ing practice is vital to business men. This course aims to present the func- 
tions of the modern bank and its service to the community. A short history 
of banking, a study of the Federal Reserve System, and the problems of Amer- 
ican banking are included in the course. 

Office Training — The work in office training is divided between 
theoretical work in the classroom and observation in the school offices. During 
the first quarter (of the first year) two afternoqns weekly will be devoted to 
a theoretical study of office routine. This work forms an admirable prepara- 
tion for the work of the second and third quarters when the students spend 
their afternoons in the school offices. It is usually necessary to send half of 
a class to the offices in the second quarter and the others in the third quarter, 
alternating this training with other lines of work. 

Secretarial Duties — For the young woman especially, who i* preparing 
herself to become a private secretary, this course is outlined to give familiarity 
with the various duties which such a position entails. The work consists of 
a series of lectures and assigned reading, and reports based upon nl^irvatioi) 
and interviews, together with carefully planned assignments. 

Office Management— This course is offered to those who desire more 
thorough and technical training in the direction and management of the 
large business or institutional office. 

Retail Selling — -Students who intend to go into the business of mer- 
chandising will find this Course especially planned to familiarize them with 
the details of retail salesmanship and the management of small retail estab- 
lislimctils. 

Psycholocv— Sec Index. 

Review of Commercial Branches and Methods of Teach inc— This 
work is arranged for those students who are planning to leach commercial 
subjects and consists, not only of a review of the commercial subjects usually 
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aught in high schools, but methods of teaching these branches. The 
list of topics includes commercial arithmetic, commercial geography, ele- 
mentary and intermediate bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, and com- 
mercial correspondence. 



HEADQUARTERS OF THE HOME- 
IN HOME-ECONOMICS SCHOOL 

Carrie Alberta Lyjord, Director 

The Normal Course in Home Economics is two years in 
length and is based on four years of secondary study that include 
training in home economics. 

There is a growing demand for teachers of cooking and sew- 
ing in city schools and in county training schools, as well as for 
extension workers in the home -economics field, due in part to the 
increased emphasis which is being given to vocational training 
throughout the country. To meet this demand tlie Normal Course 
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in Home Economics has l>een established and is designed to train 
teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and in- 
dustrial supervisors. 

Admission — See page 21. It should be noted that appli- 
cants from other schools must have taken courses in home econ- 
omics equivalent to those required in the Academic Course at 
Hampton. In case the applicant has not done the amount of work 
required in this subject, opportunity will be given to make up any 
deficiencies before beginning the Normal Course in Home Econ- 
omics. Any student in this course who has not had the training 
offered in the Household- Science Work Class will be expected to 
remain during one summer vacation for the practical training 
given in the school dormitories, kitchens, dining-rooms, and laun- 
dry. Previous experience in housekeeping or in teaching will be 
found of great advantage. 

Exffnsf.s — See page 25. Students in this course will be 
allowed one work-day a week in which they may work for wages. 
The amount of such earnings will vary, with the ability and train- 
ing of the individual, from two to eight dollars a month. 

Diplomas — Home -Economics Diplomas will be granted to 
all who satisfactorily complete the Normal Course in Home 
Economics. 

OUTLINE OF COURSES 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
EDUCATION 

Principles of Education and Educational Psychology — 5 hours a 
week, required in the first year. 

Rural Sociology* — 5 hours a week, required for half of the second year. 

Special Methods in Home Economics — Methods of teaching foods and 
cooking, sewing and textiles, care of the home, and extension courses. This 
course provides an opportunity for the application of the principles of edu- 
cation to the teaching of home- economics subjects in the classroom and 
through extension teaching. Outlining of courses, planning of lessons, prob- 
lems of equipment, and cost of maintenance of departments are given con- 
sider! t ion — 5 hours a week, required for half of the second year. 

History op Education —5 hours a week, elective for half of the second 
year. 

Educational Tests and Standards — 5 hours a week, elective for half of 
the second year. 

Grade Methods — 5 hours a week, elective for half of the second year. 

Principles of Vocational Guidance —Elective for half of the second 

Training in Teaching Home Economics — Each student will devote 
half the second year to the observation and teaching of classes in home eco- 
nomics and related grade subjects. As wide an experience as possible will 
be afforded in the mapping out of courses, the planning of lessons, and the 
management of the classroom. All the work will be done under supervision, 
and regular conferences will be conducted by the supervising teachers. 

School Hygiene — 5 hours a week, elective for half of the second year. 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS 

Dressmaking — -Developing different problems on dresses of woolen, 
silk, and wash materials until ease and skill have been acquired; draping on 
the dress form without patterns — 6 hours a week, required in the first year. 

Textiles — A brief history of textiles, from their earliest known use; 
study of the principles used in spinning and weaving; examination of the 
different weaves, with discussions on their wearing qualities; adulterations of 
fabrics and tests for the same, both physical and chemical; visits to the 
Museum aijd the Library— 1 hour a week, required for half of the first year. 

Historic Costume— Study of the development of dress from the early 
Egyptian to the present time, with especial reference to styles that have 
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been adopted from ihe different periods, or are capable of adoption; dis- 
cussion of the good and poor lines which have been used in dress; visits to 
the Museum and the picture room of the Library — 1 hour a week, required 
for half of the second year. 

The Museum has a very fine collection of American Indian weaving; 
fur suits worn by the Eskimos; oriental fabrics, embroideries, and costumes; 
hats, shoes, jewelry, and basketry from many countries. 

In the Library are books and collections of pictures covering the history 
and development of dress and textile industries. 

From both of these sources the students have an excellent opportunity 
for the study of textile industries. 



A CLASS IN TAILORING 

Tailoring and Millinery — Tailoring: making a coat suit or long coat. 
Millinety: covering summer and winter hats; making turban frames of 
crinoline; cutting patterns for Tarn o'Shanters and children's hats; making 
trimmings of various kinds — 6 hours a week, required for half of the second 

Household Handicrafts — Short course in mechanical drawing as an 
aid to blackboard work; com-shuck mats, etc.; chair seating with shucks, 
raffia, or cane; book repairing; soldering; pine needle basketry; woodwork — 
making simple apparatus and furniture from drygoods boxes — 5 hours a week, 
required in the first year. 
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Demonstrations will be given or practice work done in any special sub- 
ject of value to a supervising teacher. 

Weaving — Elective. The regular courses in Household Arts may be 
supplemented by special lessons in the weaving room, where problems in 
both weaving and dyeing are worked out. There are several types of looms 
on which the student may weave artistic furnishings for the home or for 

In the courses in dyeing, unbleached muslin and similar materials are 
dyed to obtain desired color schemes for curtains, pillows, etc. Attractive 
trimmings for a dress may be made by securing a desired color with the dye 
and working out a pattern on the loom. 



IN THE WEAVING ROOM 

Rugs, table covers, bags, hatbands, belts, and scarfs are made in the 
beginning courses. In more advanced ivtwk ovltMduscs, smocks, and various 
other articles of intricate pattern are woven. , 

Unlimited possibilities are offered to the student of creative mind who 
has opportunity to take an extensive course in the weaving room. 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
Advanced Food Study and Principi.es ov Cooking — In the course in 
advanced food study and principles of cooking the student is provided with 
an adequate background for teaching through the solution of experimental 
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problems in cooking, and a consideration of the facts of fundamental impar- 
lance in planning courses in foods and cooking for the schools. A study is 
made of the nutritional needs of children and the ways in which the schools 
can best meet these needs. Practical problems that arise in the preparation 
and serving of the school lunch are worked out. Additional study is given 
to the feeding of other groups of varying sizes. The Teachers' Boarding De- 
partment and Holly Tree Inn kitchen and dining-room, where guests are pro- 
vided for, are used as laboratories for practice in institutional cooking — 6 
hours a week, required in first year. 



A CANNING LESSON FOIt HOME-DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 

Household Management — Opportunity is given in this course for a 
comprehensive study of the organization of the home, The various brajiches 
of household activities in which students have acquired skill in earlier courses 
are considered from the standpoint of the homemaker as an administrator. 
The course includes a study of problems of household management (hat 
have to do with house planning, house furnishing, the cost of home main- 
tenance, and the keeping of household accounts — 4 hours a week, required for 
half of second year. 

Am: House Furnishing — The aim of the course in house furnishing 
and interior decoration is to cultivate in the student an appreciation of good 
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art as applied to these subjects and lo develop the power to express this ap- 
preciation in homes and communities — 2 hours a week, required for half of 
second year. 

SCIENCE 
Advanced Physiology — 4 hours a week, required for half of the first 



MICROSCOPIC STUDY OF BACTERIA 

Bacteriology — The course in bacteriology consists of the microscopic 
study of bacteria, yeasts, and molds ; the making of culture media and the per- 
forming of experiments to determine the conditions and manner of growth of 
micro-organisms, and the study of disease bacteria and how they product 
disease; the distribution and prevention of disease; and the practical appli- 
cation of all this knowledge in the preservation of food, the cleanliness of the 
home, and the care of the sick — 4 hours a week, required for half of first year. 

Biolocy, Chemistry, or Physics — Elective in the first year. 
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IV THE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Henry J. Doermann, Director 

Aim — The aim of the Normal School is to train principals, 
supervisors, and teachers of high schools and elementary schools. 

Coir sis 

a Collegiate Normal Course — a standard college course 
of 144 weeks for the training of supervisors and principals. (May 
be completed in three school years of 48 weeks each or in four 
school years of 36 weeks each.) For the completion of 180 credit 
hours* in this course the degree of B. A. in Education will be 
ilivirn. 

b High-School Teachers" Course — a two-year course ir. 
college subjects for the training of high-school teachers. For the com- 
pletion of 90 credit hours the Normal School Diploma and Special 
State Certificates for high-school teaching will be awarded. (Special 
certificates will be issued for every subject in which the student 
presents 18 or more credit hours. This is done in order to adhere 
to the general principle that high-school teachers shall have at 
least two years' training above the high school in the subject in 
which they are instructing.) 

c Professional Normal Course — a two-year course for 
the training of elementary- school teachers, consisting of presented 
and elective courses. For the completion with credit of the pre- 
scribed courses and a sufficient number of elect ives to bring the 
total credits earned up to 90, the Normal School Diploma and the 
Normal Professional State Certificate will be given. 

d Elementary Normal Course — a prescribed one-year 
course for the training of elementary -school teachers as follows: — 
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English Composition, 3 hours per week 

Child Study, 3 hours per week 

Grade Methods, 6 hours per week 

Physical-Training Methods, 3 hours per week 

Hygiene, 2 hours per week 

Agriculture for Teachers, 4 hours per week 

Practice Teaching, 30 hours per week for 12 weeks 

For the completion with credit of this course a State Elemen- 
tary Certificate will be given. By attendance upon three summer 
quarters of 12 weeks each, or one school year of 36 weeks, one who 
has completed the Elementary Normal Course will he granted the 
Normal School Diploma and the Normal Professional Certificate. 

Admission — Seepage 21. 

Expenses — See page 25. 

Students in the Normal School will not have a "work day," 
but all enterprising students will find in odd hours opportunity 
for earning money. The amount of such earnings will vary with 
the ability and training of the individual. 

Students with Advanced Standing — Students pursuing, 
or having pursued, college courses elsewhere will be admitted tc 
the Normal School and they will be credited with their previous 
work, provided it was of standard college grade. Prospective stu- 
dents desiring to enter with advanced standing should bear in mind 
that no degree or diploma will be given by the Institute unless the 
student has been in residence for a total of 72 weeks. 



DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
ENGLISH 

all first-year students — 3 hours 

ENGLISH II— English and American Literature. Required of all who 
expect to teach English and Literature — 3 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

English III— Sources of Literature. Offered in 1923-1924 and there- 
after, 

English IV— Negro Literature. Offered in 1923-1924 and thereafter. 
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HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

History I — History of Civilization. Required of all who expect to teach 
History — 3 hours per week for 72 weeks. 

History II — American History. Required of all who expect to leach 
History — 3 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

History X. — History of Human Thought. Elective for third- and fourth- 
year students only. Offered in 1923-1924 and thereafter. 

Economics I — ; Economics — 3 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

Sociology I — Sociology — 3 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

Government 1— Political Government. Required of all who expect to 
teach Civics or American History. Offered in 1923-1924 and thereafter. 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra and Trigonometry — 3 hours per week 

Mathematics II — Methods of Teaching High-School Mathematics— 
3 hours per week for 36 weeks. 



Science I — General Chemistry. Required of all who expect to teach 
Chemistry or Science. Lectures, recitations, laboratory experiments, reports — 
5 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

Science II- — Adz-ancid Ccncnd Chemistry. Required of all who expect 
to teach Chemistry. Lectures, rtciuiions, laboratory experiments, reports— 
5 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

Science III — Physics. Required of all who expect to teach Physics. Lec- 
tures, recitations, laboratory experiments, reports— 6 hours per week for 36 

Science V — Botany. Lectures, recitations, laboratory experiments, re- 
[xirts — 5 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

Science VI — Zoology. Required of all who expect to teach Zoology, 
ns, laboratory experiments, reports— 5 hours per week for 



,. Offered in 1923-1924 a 



MANUAL TRAINING 

Manual Training I— Teachers' Course in Manual Training. Required 
of all those who expect to teach Manual Training, Shop work and practice 
leaching in manual training — 6 hours per week for 36 weeks. 
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EDUCATION 

Education I~Elemctttary Education. Lectures, recitations, and special 
reports — 3 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

Education II — -Secondary Education. Lectures, recitations, and reports 
— 3 hours per week for 36 weeks, 

EDUCATION III— Educational Administration and Supervision. Required 
for supervisors and principals. Lectures, special reports — 3 hours per week 
for 36 weeks. 

Education IV — History of Education. Lectures, recitations — 3 hours 
per week for 36 weeks. 

Education X — Educational Tests and Standards. Lectures, recitations, 
and practice in giving educational tests — 5 hours per week for 12 weeks. 

Educational Psychology I — Educational Psychology. Required of all 
students in the second year. Lectures, recitations, laboratory experiments — 
3 hours per week for 36 weeks. 

Educational Psychology II — Abnormal Psychology. Lectures, recita- 
tions, and experiments — 3 hours per week for 36 weeks. 



I PORTION OF HAMPTON'S WATER FRONT 
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V THE ACADEMY 
Henry J. Doehmann, Director 

OUTLINE OF COURSES 



FIRST YEAR 
ling] .!> and Lite 



Manual Training (for boys), r 



SECOND YEAR 



IrijW 



a (for girla)_6 

Applied Ail (for glrb) 2 

Manual iiaiolng (for boys) 6 



Applied Billion 

Mathematics 



THIRD YEAR 

English and Literature . . 7 

Physiral Training 2 

■Elective*, not to es:eed MS units 

Ad.ancerl Drawn* 7. 

V, :.il(-tpn« I < 

Chemistry ... . __ 7 

[•rimomic f,e..Riaphy S 

Geometry ~ '_7~_„i 

l(i-v.:y I i:op 

Manual Arti L__ ~~ZZ* 

p'"t;.'. .-i'r'-riV:' 

Shorthand I . j 

Spanish I _ rf 5 

Typewriting I J 



FOURTH YEAR 



Ameriran !:.■■ . 
Physical Trainms 
•Elective*, nol to ej 



Bookkeeping II 



tt.ii. i 

Ml'MI...! 



C.coViipliv ; Sucidlogv. (Students planning to take specific advanced courses at Ham 
ton may substitute other elcetives with the consent of the Director of the Academy.) 

to the advanced schools at Hampton studints axe advised to make th< 



further i 

Agricultural School— Mathematics and Science 
Business School— Applied Business Mathematics. Book!: 

Shorthand, and Typewriting 
Home-Economics School— Biology, Chemistry, and Hou 
Normal School— Mathematics. History, and Social Scier 
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Aim — The aim of the Academy is to prepare students to enter 
the Agricultural School, the Business School, the Home-Economics 
School, and the Normal School. 

Admission — See page 21. 

Expenses — See page 25. 

Diploma — An Academic Diploma will be granted upon the 
satisfactory completion of the required work in the Academy, 
and the recipient will be admitted without examination to the ad- 
vanced course of his choice. 

DESCRIPTION OP COURSES 
ENGLISH 
Enolish— The aim of the English course is to develop in pupils ability 
to use the mother tongue in both oral and written speech with clearness, cor- 
rectness, and facility—required for four years. 

Correct speaking and correct writing are matters of habit. There must 
be good models, and practice in imitation of these models until the desired 
habits are established. The learning of rules can never take the place of 

First Year — Friendly and business letters; oral and written composition, 
consisting largely of narration and description, and based for the most part 
on the experience of the student; study of sentences, with special attention 
to unity, coherence, and emphasis, and to loose, periodic, and balanced 
structure; dictation; spelling; review of the essentials of grammar. The tent 
used is Brooks's English Composition, Book I. Emerson and Bender's Modern 
English, Book II, is also used for reference work in grammar. 

Second Year — Business correspondence; oral and written composition 
with emphasis on exposition and argument; simple original outlining; study 
of the paragraph, with respect to unity, coherence, topic sentence, emphasis, 
and methods of transition; study of various methods of development; figures 
of speech. The text used is Brooks's English Composition, Book I. 

Third Year — Letters for special occasions; outlining; advanced work in 
narration, description, and exposition; special attention to unity, coherence, 
emphasis, and methods of transition in the whole composition; study of 
poetry, the short story, the novel, and the drama. The text used is Brooks's 
English Composition, Book II. 

Fourth Year — Themes of various types, including book reviews, essays, 
and editorials; advanced exposition and argument; debating; advanced work 
in organization and writing of long themes; study of the essay and oration; 
general review of English grammar. The texts used are Brooks's English 
Composition, Book II, and Woolley's Handbook of Composition. 
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Literature— Every effort is made, through the use of material suited to 
(he student's capacity, to interest him in reading, to develop a taste for good 
books, and to improve his power of self-expression by stimulating thought 
and by supplying information and models of construction — required for four 

Each student purchases one book for reading each year, the nucleus of 
his future library. There are in the library of the Academy over 200 sets of 
books, including biography, essays, history, geography, letters, poetry, stories, 
and current magazines, which may be drawn out for class use. 

First Vear— The required reading for this year is Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address, Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The Man Without 
a Country, Dickens's Christmas Carol, The Merchant of Venice, and one of 
the following: Evangeline, Snow Bound, The Lady of the Lake. Among the 
other books which may be read during this year are Franklin's Auto- 
biography, My Larger Education, Message to Garcia, The Sketch Book, Bur- 
roughs's Selected Essays, Adrift on an Ice Pan, Heroic Ballads, The Last of 
the Mohicans, Westward Ho!, Quentin Durward. 

Second Year— Continuation of the study of the previous year with em- 
phasis on the historical background. The required reading for this year is The 
Roosevelt Book, Poems of Action, The Vision of Sir Launfal, Gray's Elegy, 
Horalius, Julius Caesar, and one of the following: The Talisman, David Cop- 
perlield, Silas Mamer. Among other books which may be read during this 
year are Schurz's Abraham Lincoln, Antin's The Promised Land, The Spy, 
Twice- Told Tales, Tales of a Wayside Inn, Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet. 

Third Fear— The required reading for the year is Macbeth, As You 
Like It, The Ancient Mariner, Sesame and Lilies, Bryce's Promoting Good 
Citizenship, and one of the following: Ivanhoe, Tale of Two Cities, The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Among the other books which may be read arc Hac.on'., 
Essays. Sohrab and Rustum, The Deserted Village, She Stoops to Conquer, 
Pilgrim's Progress, Plutarch's Lives, The Life of Frederick Douglass. 

Fourth Year — The required reading for the year is Hamlet, King Lear, 
Kmetvji/s Essays, and one of the following: Henry Esmond, Les Miserablcs. 
Among the other works which may be read are Milton's Minor Poetry. Para- 
dise Lost, Burke's Conciliation, Carlyle's Essay on Burns, Macaulay's Essay 
on Johnson, Essay on Milton, De Quincey's Fight of a Tartar Tribe, Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers, The Mill on the Floss 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

French I — First-year Fri.-m.-li: Elements of jjrarniiiat"; reading of simple 
ms; especial emphasis on good pro- 

French II — Second-year French: advanced study of grammar; review 
of irregular verbs; practice in oral and written reproduction; translation of 
ahout 250 pages of literary prose, including one play. 
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I — First-year Spanish : explanation and drill to mister an 
ation; fundamentals of grammar, including regular and 
irregular verbs; careful reading and study of graded prose 



Spanish II — Second-year Spanish: completion of grammar; reading and 
study of about 250 pages of prose, including one play. As far as consistent 
with thoroughness recitations are conducted in Spanish. 

MATHEMATICS 

General Mathematics — In accordance with a growing tendency in 
some of the best schools of the country, a course in general mathematics 
is offered in the first year in place of the usual algebra. The purpose is to 
introduce the student early to a broader field of quantitative thinking and to 
acquaint him with such portions of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as 
may be easily grasped in the first year of a secondary course, and which may 
be of real use in making mathematics a study of realities instead of abstrac- 
tions. The textbook in use is First- Year Mathematics, Rugg and Clark — S 
periods a week, required in the first year. 

Algebra — The work in algebra will begin from the period where it was 
left in the study of general mathematics. The text used is Wells's New 
Higher Algebra — 5 periods a week, elective in the second or third year. 

Geometry— With the elementary knowledge of this subject already ob- 
tained in the study of general mathematics it will be possible to complete in 
this course the essentials of both plane and solid geometry. The text used is 
Wells's Xew Plane and Solid Geometry — 5 periods a week, elective in the 
third or fourth year. 

MUSIC 

Singing— Music is the natural heritage of the Negro, and it is the aim 
of the school to turn this heritage to practical account. Public-school methods 
of vocal music are used, so that at the completion of the course the student 
may have a good working knowledge of the fundamentals — 2 hours a week, 
required for two years. 

Piano — Elective. Special arrangements will be made, on request, for 
piano instruction. There will be a special charge of one dollar a lesson, and 
one of fifty cents a month for the use of a piano for practice, 

Appreciation of M usic— Elective in third and fourth years. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 
Physical Education and Hygiene — 2 hours a week required for four 
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Boys— The wort in physical training and hygiene for boys will include 
participation in well-regulated athletics and gymnastics and lectures on per- 
sonal hygiene. 

The various forms of athletics engaged in are football, baseball, basket- 
ball, tennis, and track. The course in gymnastics consists of work in Swedish 
calisthenics, wands, Indian clubs, dumb-bells, indoor games, folk and athletic 
games, and heavy apparatus. 

Girls — In the fall and spring, out-door work is given, including setting- 
up drill, informal group games, and organized team games, such as hockey, 
volley-ball, baseball, and basketball. Additional hours for voluntary team 
practice are arranged and supervised by the teacher. Opportunity is also 
provided for playing croquet and tennis. 

Indoor work includes marching, free-standing exercises, apparatus work, 
simple folk-dancing, and gymnastic games. Posture training is emphasized, 
and posture tests are given regularly. 

Physical examinations are given at the beginning and end of the school 
year, and a careful record is kept of the physical condition of all students. 
This record includes measurements, strength tests, an orthopedic examination, 
and facts relating to general health. Special corrective work is recommended 
where the examination shows that it is needed. Talks on the hygiene of exer- 
cises are included in this course. 

$4 
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In the fourth year instruction in preventive medicine and physical ex- 
amination of children is given in accordance with the requirements of the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education. 

PRACTICAL ARTS 

Agriculture (Home Gardening) — The course in agriculture is given 
primarily in the interest of the home — home making and home owning. It 
teaches in practical ways how to utilize such opportunities as nearly every 
home in the South affords for 

a Increasing its food supply through home gardens 
b Increasing its food supply through domestic animals 
C Beautifying the home grounds by flowers and shrubs 

Every class will prepare the ground, plant, and care for, throughout one 
season, a vegetable garden such as most families may and should have of 
their own. Appropriate studies will be made of soil improvement, drainage, 
selection of vegetables for a garden throughout the year; care of growing 
vegetables, including control of insect pests and of plant diseases, etc. On 
the horticultural farm the class will have practice in growing the home sup- 
ply of fruit. 

In co-operation with the Art Department and those having charge of 
landscape gardening, practice will be given in decorative planting with 
Sowers and with native material for the improvement of home and school 
grounds. Attention will be given to the value of birds and how to attract 
them about the home. 

In the dairy barn and in the poultry houses the class will have practice 

in the care of cows and poultry and will be shown how to handle the products. 

The course is based largely on the experience of the United States Bureau 

of Education in developing home gardens in the South — 4 hours a week, 

elective in the second or third year. 

Aht — A graded course in art of two periods a week is given during the 
first year of the Academy Course. All instruction may be classified 
under two heads — color harmony and pleasing proportion. The work is 
planned to develop art appreciation, resulting in good taste in matters of 
dress, house building, and landscape gardening— 2 hours a week. 

Household Arts — The aim of the courses in household arts is to fit the 
student to take care of the clothing for a family, to do all necessary house- 
hold sewing, and to buy wisely and economically. The problem of dress 
is considered from the standpoint of suitability, health, taste, and economy 
in relation to the income — 8 hours a week, (4 double periods of 100 minutes 
each), required half of the first year, and 6 hours a week, half of the second 

First Year— First Half. The use and care of the sewing machine, with 
its attachments. Drafting and making of undergarments. White embroidery, 
suitable for garments and household articles. Study of cotton tennis, laces. 
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and embroideries. Wise selection of materials and the care of clothing are 
emphasized 

First Year — Second Half. The clothing for a family is especially stressed 
in this term, including patterns and planning for an infant's outfit; children's 
dresses; men's shirts; use of commercial patterns; study of woolen textiles. 

Second Year — First Half. It is designed in this half-year to give a thor- 
ough ground work in the fundamental principles of dressmaking. This is 
accomplished through the medium of paper modeling from drafted patterns. 
T-ii'su principles nrc later applied in the making of a cotton blouse and a 
woolen skirt. Discussions in correct design in dress, in line, form, and color. 
Adaptation of present si vies to personal needs. 



A CLASS IN DRESSMAKING 

Second Year — Second Half. Clothing in this half-year comprises more 
advanced dressmaking, simple millinery, including the covering of frames 
with braids and fabrics, and study of silk and linen textiles. The making of 
ih.c family budget, discussion and papers on the economic, social, and artistic 
aspects of clothing. 

Every effort has been made to keep the expenses for materials as smalt 
r:s possible during the two years. The approximate estimate for the amount 
needed the first year is $6.00. 
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Household Science — The purpose of the courses in household science 
is to provide the necessary scientific background f or intelligent practice of 
the household industries. The courses include instruction in housewifery, 
cooking, and serving, and prepares students to take entire charge of the house 
—8 hours a week (4 double periods of 100 minutes each), required for half 
of the first year, and 6 hours for half of the second year. 

First Year— The first year's course in cooking is based on a study of food 
principles and is designed to acquaint the student with the choice of foods 
and the fundamental processes of cooking. Special instruction is given in 
the management and care of kitchen furnishings and kitchen equipment. 

Then follows a study of more complicated cooking processes with con- 
tinued emphasis on the proper selection and combinations of foods and 
modern methods of food preservation. During this course instruction in the 
simple processes of housewifery is continued with special emphasis on the 
furnishings and care of (he dining-room and living-room. 

Second Year — The second year's course in cooking deals with the plan- 
ning and preparation of menus and correct methods of service. The course 
in laundry work is designed to cover the problems involved in home laundry 



A CLASS IN COOKING 
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Cooking in this year deals with the amount and kinds of food needed by 
the body under different conditions of occupation, growth, and health. Prep- 
aration of food for the infant, the school child, the aged, the sick, and the 
convalescent serves to prepare the student to meet the varying conditions 
found in (he home. 

Manual Training — 6 hours a week, required for two years. 

Firs! Year— Elementary mechanical drawing and lettering. Paint- 
ing and glazing. Elementary woodwork. 

The mechanical drawing consists of simple line and compass work as 
an aid to blackboard drawings and elementary woodwork. 

The painting is to give the student some knowledge of paint for pre- 
servative or decorative purposes. 

The glazing and lettering are to prepare him for special emergencies. 



A CLASS IN MANUAL TRAINING 

Instruction is given in the growth and construction of woods, in the use 
and care of woodworking tools, and in tool processes. Simple and useful ar- 
ticles are made while working out these problems, and the experience gained 
is applied in making apparatus or repairs likely to be needed on a small farm, 
Special emphasis is placed on making articles for home and school use and 
on simple schoolroom needs. 

Second Year — Shoe repairing. Harness repairing. Simple tailoring. 
General home handicrafts. Repairing tin vessels. Brick and concrete work. 

The shoe and harness repairing is to prepare prospective teachers to in- 
stall or conduct this valuable work in schools. The work will be confined to 
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selling up heels, sewing or cementing on patch, or nailing on a sole. Sewing 
on a sole will be done if advisable. 

The tailoring will be confined lo sewing rents, sewing on buttons or 
patches, practice stitching, and simple repairs. 

The general handicrafts will include mat-making, chair -seating, net- 
making, book repairing, white-oak basketry if advisable, and emergency 

The (in work will consist exclusively of instruction in the nature and use 
of fluxes for different metals, repairing leaky vessels, and converting disused 
varnish cans into useful articles for poultry, etc. 

The brick and concrete work is to privide for the erection of piers or 
like work for the home or school. 

SCIENCE 

General Science — The first year's work m science is made general in 
character for the purpose of serving as an introduction lo the special branches 
which may be elected later. The Course will include many of the most fun- 
damental principles of physics, chemistry, astronomical geography, and 
biology. The aim will be to interpret, so far as possible, the common 
phenomena of everyday life, especially of the kitchen, the farm, and the shop. 
The textbook is Elhuff's General Science — 6 hours a week, required in the 
first year. 

Biology— 6 hours a week, elective in the second year. 

Animal Life — Collecting and identifying insects, with the study of 
their life history and economic importance; identification of the common 
birds, with field work; laboratory work with the study of all the important 
orders of animals; classification of animals. The textbook is Peabody and 
Hunt's Biology. 

Plant Life — The study of several types of familiar plants from germi- 
nation of seed 10 fruit; uses of parts of plants; the study of the important 
families of plants, learning how to identify them; useful plants and plant 
products; weeds and poisonous plants; lower forms of plant life; hartiria, 
molds, yeasts, rusts, mosses, and ferns. 

Chemistry* — 7 hours a week, elective in the third year. 

Boys — The principles of chemistry as found in a good, standard high- 
school text, with as wide application as possible to everyday problems in the 
home. Special attention is given to lime, mortar, cements, paint, textiles, 
fertilizer elements and compounds, soils, water, plant and animal nutrition, 
milk analysis, and simple tests for food adulteration. The textbook is Hcs- 
sler and Smith's Chemistry. 
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ii-.il\ -'111.- general principles of chemistry, with special emphasis on 
tin- chemistry of the household — acids, bases, salts, solutions, stain removing, 
bleat ii tnic. «u|i making, water and laundering, air and ventilation, fuels, 
siiiv.--,. nil am] gas lighting, funds, cooking and adulteration of foods, bread 
nuking, milk, cheese, textiles, and trsts. 

[. Moratory work is made a feature of all courses in chemistry. 

I'HVWii* — This course is intended to give an acquaintance with the fun- 
damemal principles of the subject. It is liased upon the work in General 
Science given in the first year. The textbook will be Black and Davis's 
l'liysit-t— 7 hours a week, elective in the fourth year, 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES ANT) BIBLE 
It idle— The course in history begins with a study of the Hebrew people 
as set forth in the Old Testament. This introduces the pupils to the im- 
pnrunt nations of the ancient Oriental world and acquaints them with a 
national growth out of tribalism, through an agricultural stage of develop- 
ment, into a many-sided cultural life. The study of the history of the 
Hebrews is not only a study of political enlargement and social growth, but 
of religious development into the breadth, unity, and lofty thinking of mono- 
theism. The principal textbook of the course is the Old Testament, revised 
version — i periods a week, required in the second year. 

History to 1700 ) ti . ■_ . l ■_ 

'. These two courses aim to present such phases 

History from 1700 j 
of the past as shall best serve to give an understanding of the vital problems 
of the present. European History, English History, Colonial American 
History, and a study of contemporary civilization will be covered in these 
two courses as completely as lime allows. The textbooks are Robinson and 
Brca.sttd's European History, Vols. I and IT. 

History to 1700 — S periods a week, elective in the second year. History 
from 1700-— 5 periods a week, elective in the third year. 

Economic Geography — A study of production and trade as influenced 
by geographic, conditions. The geography of the more important commer- 
cial products of farm, range, mine, factory, and sea; continental and oceanic 
trade routes; great commercial centers, and types of commercial nations — 5 
periods a week, elective in the third year. 

American History — This subject is put late in the course so that stu- 
dents may be better prepared by previous studies to grasp the complex prob- 
lems which are before the country to-day— 5 periods a week, required in the 
fourth year. 

Sociology — -The aim in this course is to study and understand the prin- 
ciples of modem sociology. The topics considered are human achievement; 
social forces; morality; marriage and divorce; family life; social progress; 
. Students are required In elect either Phytic! or Chemiitry. 
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society and the individual; immigration; child and women workers: crime 
Hid punishment; unemployment ; poverty; conservation of human life; 
social- we If are organ izat ions. The K-xttnink is KJwood's Sncirjlnpjy — 5 periods 
a week, elective in the fourth year. 
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VI ARMSTRONG-SLATER MEMORIAL 
TRADE SCHOOL 

HakRV J. UeYarmett. Director 

The Trade School offers 

A four-year course in each of the following trades: — 

1 Automobile Mechanics 7 Painting 

2 Jtflacksmi thing 8 Printing 

3 Bricklaying and 9 Steamfitting and 

Plastering Plumbing 

4 Cabinetmaking 10 Tailoring 

5 Carpentry 11 Wheelwrighting and 

6 Machine Work Blacksmi thing 



The Trade Courses — A student entering one of the trade 
courses will confine himself generally to his particular line of work 
throughout the course. Some experience, however, in other trades 
may be given when approved by the Director. 

All students in the Trade School will be required to spend the 
second summer of their course at the Institute. The summer 
practice often furnishes one of the most valuable experiences of the 
course. 

Admission — See page 21. Applicants who have completed 
a portion or all of a high-school course may be admitted to the 
Trade School and excused from such academic subjects as they 
have already completed. 

Expenses — See page 25. As students cannot expect to earn 
any wages during the early months of their course, they will need 
from $100 to $160 with which to pay for living expenses and other 
charges during the first year. 

After the first year some students are able to earn enough to 
to pay all necessary school expenses, but the Institute in no way 
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guarantees this. The opportunity to earn money in the Trade 
School comes through commerical work, a certain amount of which 
is carried on in each department for the sake of giving the students 
a broader experience. As this work is carried on mainly for its 
educational value, it must be distributed impartially, without regard 
to the financial needs of students. 

In addition to living expenses mentioned elsewhere in the 
catalogue, students entering the Trade School will be required to 
buy some articles, such as books, tools, overalls, drafting instru- 
ments, etc. It is absolutely necessary that each student come pro- 
vided with sufficient money to purchase these articles. Following 
is a list of the approximate cost of the articles needed in the dif- 
ferent departments: 

Auto Mechanics .... $20.00 

Blacksmiths - 14.00 

Bricklayers ..... 15.00 

Cabinetmakers 16.00 

Carpenters 21.00 

Machinists 30.00 

Painters ...... 5.00 

Printers ------ 6.00 

Steamfitters and Plumhers - IS. 00 

Tailors 6.00 

Wheelwrights 16.00 

Diploma — Trade-School Diplomas will be granted to those 
who satisfactorily complete any of the full four-year trade courses. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSES 



FIRST YEAR 
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Trade Practice 

FOURTH YEAR- 
















Trade Mathematics 
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Trade Practice 
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Trade Practice 
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M:lita:y Science and dull .5 hums jilt w. '.i^U-silLLUt the course. See page .19. 

DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 

The Trade-School courses comprise three distinct lines of work: (1) 
Academic Subjects; (2) Trade Technical Subjects; (3) Trade Practice. 

( 1 ) Academic Subjects — The following academic courses are re- 
quired: English, Literature, General Mathematics, General Science, Physics, 
Ckcuiislry, G, 'nctd History, Ati-criruii History, Business Law, and Business 
Procedure. Most of these are essentially the same as the corresponding courses 
in the Academy, and descriptions of them will be found by referring to the 
Index, The most important topics in economics and sociology are also studied. 
Business Procedure — This course is designed to familiarize the student 
with the business matters that will be met constantly in following his trade. 
Handling business correspondence, writing, answering, and filing letters; time- 
keeping and making pay-rolls; simple accounts, and such knowledge of ac- 
counting principles as a business man needs to understand in order to inter- 
pret the records of his business, 

Business Law — This is a study of the rules of conduct governing ordi- 
nary business .ifl'nirs. Knowledge of these rules is necessary to safe dealings. 
The object of this course is to give students sufficient information to enable 
them lo take necessary precautions to project themselves in business tilTnirs. 
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(2) Trade Theoretical Subjects — The term, Trade Theoretical 
Subjects, includes trade theory as brought out in lectures and discussions, 
shop mathematics, shop hygiene, drafting, blue-print reading, study of ma- 
terials, and estimating. The subject matter given under each one of these 
heads will necessarily differ according to the trade. 



SHOP MATHEMATICS 
— Tiiis course is designed 
ems occurring in his chos, 



of the shop. These problems are utilized to the fullest extent. 

Draftinc — This is given as a part of the course of all trade students, 
although the extent and scope vary with the different trades. The printers 
and tailors, for instance, study free-hand drawing only. The bricklayers, car- 
penters, and cabinetmakers take up elementary architectural drafting and 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 

blue-print reading. The auto-mechanics, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, plumb- 
ers, and machinists learn to draw parts of machines, gears, tools, screws, and 
sections which are more adapted to their trades. 

Physics — While every tradesman needs a thorough course in physics, 
there are many topics which are of special interest to one group but of only 
general interest to another. For example, a machinist has a special interest 
in mechanics and the transmission of power, while the interest of the tailor 
in these subjects is only general. For this reason the trade students are divided 
into groups and instruction is .specialized to meet the needs of each group. 

Chemistry — A general course in chemistry is given to all trade students. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the selection and testing of the raw materials 
used in each trade, their refinement, and the character of the finished product. 

(3) Trade Practice— Nearly half of the entire four years is given to 
actual trade practice. The students first become familiar with the tools of 
thHr iradis, and then as they become skilled they arc given experience, as far 
.t possible, on work of commercial value. The Trade School carries on the 
construction and repair work of the Institute. This gives commercial work 
for several of the departments. The Tailor Shop does tailoring for teachers 
;ind workers. Contracts with outside parties are also taken in some lines of 
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work, such as special automobile body building, automobile machine repairing, 
forgings, etc. These give the student an excellent opportunity to get practice 
and experience in his trade and at the same time offer him a chance to help 
pay his way through school. Following is a brief statement in regard to each 
of the trades. 

AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 

The student makes a complete study of the automobile and all 
of its parts and accessories, learning the function of each part and 
its relation to the whole. The ideas are carried to the student by illustra- 
tions, by studying units, and by explanations from a teacher. In the shop he 
is first made a helper, where lie learns the use of tools and the proper methods 
of procedure in assembling and disassembling cars. He is trained in careful 
and efficient driving, is given a basic and thorough knowledge of prices, costs, 
and value?, and as he become* more proficient he assumes more responsibility 
until finally he is given full charge of repair jobs, under the instructor's care, 
and is required to diagnose trouble in cars, make requisitions, handle stock, 
and keep records as part of his training in the general conduct and manage- 
ment of a garage. 

Short courses are given in blacksmith in g, wheelwrighting, machine-shop 
practice, automobile painting and upholstering, automobile electric appliances, 
vulcanizing, and acetylene welding and cutting. 

BLACKSMITHING 

This department is equipped with all the necessary tools for doing 
first-class forging, including power-driven trip hammer, punch and shear 
machine, emery wheel, and blast forges. The student is taught all kinds of 
general forge work, such as ironing wagons, shoeing horses, house iron work, 
ornamental iron work, repairing of farm implements, tool making, and heat 
treating of high and low carbon steel for all classes of work. The student of 
lilacksmithing is also given a short course in wheelwrighting and acetylene 
welding and cutting. 

BRICKLAYING AND PLASTERING 

The bricklaying course teaches the students how to mix mortar, lay 
bricks to a line, raise a plumb corner, build pier* solid foundations, and walls, 
and to stake out and square a building. As they advance, students are taught 
to lay out and build different arches, fireplaces, and walls of different bond. 
These exercises are first taught in the shop but, as the student becomes pro- 
ficient, he works on actual construction. 

The bricklayers also take a course in plastering. One side of the shop 
is divided into booths and here the student is taught to lath, mix his mortar, 
and apply the different coats of plaster or stucco. Later he does the actual 
n and repair work on the Institute buildings. 
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PLASTERING THE SOCIAL HALL IN KENNEDY DORMITORY 

In the drafting room the student makes plates lo show bond in plain 
walls, plans, elevations, cross-sections of chimneys, fireplaces, walls, etc. In 
the last part of the course he designs a five- or six-room masonry house, 
makes floor plans, elevations, cross- sect ions, and details, and writes specifica- 
tions. He is given a large amount of estimating from blue-prints, which not 
only gives him experience in reading the most complicated blue-prints, but 
affords an excellent chance to practice his shop mathematics. 
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CABINETMAKING 

Each student lias a bench and a complete kit of tools. The first year is 
spent in studying the principles of joinery and cabinet making, and in doing 
s which make him familiar with his tools. Then follow the actual 
i and repair of cabinets, desks, bookcases, chairs, tables, copies 
of antique furniture, etc. Instruction is also given in wood-turning, wood- 
carving, picture framing, staining and finishing of wood, and upholstering. 

In the drafting room the student makes plates showing plans, elevations, 
and isometrics of joints, boxes, chests, tables, desks, cabinets, etc. Ex- 
perience is also given in free-hand sketching of simple objects. 

CARPENTRY 

Each student has a work bench and a complete chest of toots, the use and 
care of which he is carefully taught. When a certain proficiency is reached 
he passes on to practical work, such as forms for plain and reinforced con- 
crete, general framing, roof framing, interior finishing, stair building, etc. This 
experience is obtained by the construction of new buildings, both brick and 
frame, and (he alterations and repairs to present buildings. The shop is well 
equipped with wood-working machines and the student is given experience in 
the operation of these in getting out the mill work for the various jobs. 

Throughout the course the practical work is supplemented by lectures 
and discussions in the classroom. Theory is co-ordinated with practice as 
far as possible. 



PRACTICAL WORK IN CARPENTRY 
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A LESSON IN ROOF C0N5TRUCTION 

In the drafting room, after elementary exercises to familiarize him with 
his instruments, the student takes up elementary architectural drafting, such 
as plans, elevations, sections of sill construction, cornice work, window frames, 
doors, stairs, etc. Toward the end of his course he makes complete floor 
plans, elevations, sections and detail drawings of a five- or six-room dwelling 
house, designing all the details, writing specifications, and making quantity 
survey of same. He is given excellent mathematical practice in estimating 
from blue-prints, getting bills of materials, and making complete quantity 
surveys. 

MACHINE WORK 

The students in this department do a large variety of work, such 
as making gears, repairing gas and steam engines, reboring cylinders, 
and making new pistons and rings, building the Hampton reverse gear, 
turning axles repairing pumps, etc. This gives them a thorough training in 
the operation of the following machines: speed and engine lathe, turret lathe, 
universal grinder, cylindrical grinder, drill press, vertical boring machine, 
shaper, planer, automatic screw machine, and milling machine. The de- 
partment has new machinery in the process of making all the time, and the 
student is given a chance to work on it. Instruction in acetylene cutting and 
welding is also given in this course. 

Much time is spent in the drafting room. Here the student not only 
is taught to draw sections of ncirs, screws, and parts of machines, but is 

LOO 
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trained in studying and reading complicated blue-prints. Throughout his 
course the student is given shop mathematics. Roth in the shop and in regular 
scheduled periods he has numerous problems to solve. 

PAINTING 

One side of the room in which painting is taught is partitioned into 
booths, or small rooms, the walls of which are arranged to represent the inside 
and outside of houses, and on these, students practice the various parts of 
their trade. On the wails of the main room is ample space for stenciling and 
other forms of decoration. 

The course of instruction includes house, wagon, carriage, and auto- 
mobile painting; lettering; sign painting; and interior work such as paper- 
hanging, frescoing, and varnishing; and staining and varnishing of fur- 
niture. The many buildings on the grounds furnish a large variety of prac- 
tical work. 

PRINTING 

The course embraces the following, and is arranged in periods so as to 
give each student an all-round training in the various branches of the trade; 
plain typesetting and machine composition on newspaper and book work; 
general job work ; tabular work, making up of book pages, stone work, etc., 
making jobs ready and feeding small presses; pamphlet trimming, stock cut- 
ling, tablet making, proof reading, and miscellaneous work. Each student 
has practice in make-ready on the cylinder press, as well, as feeding same; 
and also receives instruction in running the folding and linotype machines. 

Fourth-year students are given practice in any line that may be thought 
necessary to make them more efficient, including estimating, stock valuation, 
etc. Lectures, reading, and study include topics connected with general print- 
ing, stereotyping, various processes of cut making, etc. 

STEAMFITTING AND PLUMBING 

The steamfi Iters' course comprises instruction and practice in all the 
piping and connections necessary for the heating of buildings, connecting 
of engines, boilers, and water-supply mains, both wrought and cast iron. 

Under plumbing are included sanitary drainage; laying, grading and 
calking cast iron and terra cotta soil pipes; fitting up bathrooms, kitchens, 
and laundries; and general house plumbing. Experience in these trades is 
received by installing the work in new buildings and by keeping in repair 
the existing steam, water, and sewer systems on the school grounds. 

In his drafting classes, which continue throughout the course, the stu- 
dent learns to draw sections, plans, and elevations of gears, valves, pumps, 
etc. He has scheduled periods of shop discussion and theory, and of shop 
mathemat ics. 
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TAILORING 

The student is taught the making of different stitches, their names and 
uses; the care and use of shears and sewing machine; and how to clean 
and press. After a thorough drilling and practice in elementary work he 
makes all styles of pants — ordinary trousers, uniform breeches, golf pants, 
sport pants, full-dress trousers, etc. 

After mastering this part of tailoring the student passes on to vest mak- 
ing, and alteration and repairing of garments. The next subject studied is 
coat making. The large quantity of tailored clothes made by this department 
gives the students excellent practice. The making of sack coats, sport coats, 
tuxedo, full-dress, and high-grade uniform coats, overcoats, ladies' coats and 
coat suits, and the like, give a training that produces not only good workmen 
but artistic tailors with knowledge of lines and figures. 

Throughout the course there are frequent lectures on different points of 
the trade. The department uses one of the best drafting systems, and in con- 
nection with making different parts of the garments this drafting is taught 
taught, 

WHEELWRIGHTING 

This course is intended to fit the student to do the building and repairing 
of automobile bodies, and wagon and cart work that country and city shops 
are called upon to do. When the course is completed the student is able to 
build automobile bodies, such as passenger bodies, light and heavy truck 
bodies, patrols, and hearses; carriages, carts, and light and heavy delivery 
wagons; and also to do general repair work. 

The shop is well equipped with up-to-date power machines and the Stu- 
dent is taught to use these as well as to do the work by hand. The forge work 
it part of the blacksmithing course which 
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EXPLANATORY 


NOTE 




Students a 


re designated as 1 


Ag. 1 B 


as., etc. 


according to the course 


pursued. 










The follow 


ing abbreviations indicate the particular line of work the Stu- 


dent is pursuing:— 








A*. 


Agricultuie 


Shoe. 




Shoemaking 


Blk. 


Blacksmith ing 


Stm. 


& P. 


Steamiitting 

and Plumbing 


Brk. 


Bricklaying 


Tail. 




Tailoring 


Carp. 


Carpentry 


Unc. 




Unclassified 


Cab. 


Cabinetmaking 








Mach. 


Machine Work 


Uph. 




Upholstering 


Paint. 


Painting 


Whl. 




Wheel wright ing 


Print. 


Printing 


S. C. 




Short Course 


Other abbrevia 


lions are 








Ac. 


Academy 


Nor. 




Normal Course 


Prep 


Day- School 

Preparatory 


But. 




Business Course 


H. E. 


Home Economics 


Prep. 


W. 


Night-School 


H. E. adv. 


Home Economics 






Preparatory 




Advanced 


W. 




Work Student 



The numerals preceding the abbreviations indicate the year of the & 
e. 2 Ag. means the second year of the Agriculture Course. 
"Indicates that the student left before January 1. 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 



1921-1922 



'Adams, Genrge H 1 Carp. 

\d'i;i^ Maurice I 1 Bus 

Adams, St. Clair. Prep. .. 

Adams, Willard L. 3 Bus. . 

Ali-sander. Gturgc A 2 Tail. . 



. . Haverford, Pa. 
. . . Covington, Va. 
... R. F. D. Travellers Rest, S. < 
... R, F. n. Preston, Md. 
, Cyrithiana, Ky. 



Alexander, Theolia Prep . . K F. D. Charlie Hope, Va. 

Alexander, William L B Prop. . . . W Wise, N. C. 

Allen, James A 3 Ag. McDaniel, Md. 

Allen, Monford T Prep .... Hanrork, Md. 

Allen, Willis F. 3 Ag R. F. D Carlisle, Ky. 

Akron. Kdwaid F. 3 Mach. \<neville. N. C. 

Alston, I -con A. E. 1 Bus . Norfolk. Va. 

Amis, Claude J 1- 1 Bus WerMI, Va. 

Anderson, Charles S. 3 Carp Raymond City, W. Va. 



Anderson, Robert I Prep. . . . \V. . 

Anhambaull. Charles J Sioux. . . Prep W. . 

Arnold. Jnhn W Prep W, . 

Atkins. Herbert I. Prep W.. 

Austin, Kobert F 2 Carp 

•Baxley, Wuihurn S 4 Tad. 

•Bailey, Henry W 1 Bus 

Baird, Emerson C, Ontulo Prep W . . 

Baker, Eugene J .. J r 1 Ac. 

Baker, Francis L 1 Bus 

Baldwin, Joshua M I Ar. . 

Banks. Benjamin F. 1 Ac. 

Banks, Frederick 1).. 
Banks, Harry ...... 

Barnwell, June W... 
Harrington. Jolin W, 
•Bass, RoUi 



Bassen. George R . . Prep. 



Baylor, Sanford 
itennett. Llmer C., , 
Berry, C. Leroy. . . 
Herhune. James . . . 

Beverly, CharK I Sp I 

Bibbins, C. Arnetl 1 Ac, 



R. F. D. Columbia, Va. 

Mcintosh. S. D. 

Br.oklyn, N. Y. 

Kkhmnnd, Va. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Chesapeake, Va. 

West Uepere, Wis. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Pliuebus. \'a. 

Fayelteville. N. C. 

Sparta. Va. 

South Boston, Va. 

2 Bus. Seaview, Va. 

Unc. Blk Frogmore, S. C, 

4 Bus Ponsmourh, Va. 

R. P. D. Madison, Ga. 

West Point, Va. 

Huwling Green, Va. 

Martinsville, Va. 

I lager si own, Md, 

!!.:■:■ r.i. Ark. 

t Hamplon, Va. 

Norfolk, Va. 

104 



1 Tail . . 



. Prep W.. 



Prep. .. 

2 Mach. 
Prep . . . 
2 Marh. 
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Bigger, Lester A 2 Mach R. F. D. Fumville, Va. 

Birch, Adolfo A 3 Ac Belize, British Honduras 

Bird, Nathan P. Sioux Prep W Oswego, Mont. 

Blakeney, George L Blk. S. C Palestine, Tex. 

Blount, George H 4 Brk Lynchburg, Va. 

Blow, James H 3 Bus Norfolk, Va. 

Boaz, Lonnie R 1 Tail Chattanooga, Tenn. 

'Boffman, Clarence A 3 Paint Norfolk, Va. 

Booker, J. Austin 1 Ac Portsmouth ,Va. 

Boome, Osceola L Prep W Fredericksburg, Va. 

Boone, Oscar L Prep W Weldon,, N. C. 

Boone, William W Prep W Weldon, N. C. 

Boozer, James H Prep Jacksonville, Ala. 

Boston, Roy C 1 Print Oviedo, Fla. 

Bowser, J. Harold 2 Bus Sea Bright, N. J. 

Bradley, A. Freeman 4 Bus Bristol, Tenn. 

Branch, Herman Prep W R. F. D. Farmville, Va. 

Brandon, Allen D 2 Bus Portsmouth, Va. 

Braxton, Glen 2 Paint Salem, Va. 

•Brewster, Edward T 2 Auto Mech Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Bright, Tazewell J 1 Bus Haverhill, Mass. 

Brokenborough, Benjamin F Prep Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brooks, Charles W 4 Carp Norfolk, Va. 

Brooks, Clarence R Prep W Hagerstown, Md. 

Brooks, Doswell E Sp. Nor Roanes, Va. 

Brown, Alexander J 2 Mach Baltimore, Md. 

Brown, Arthur E 1 Stmt. & P New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brown, Charles V 4 Ac Hedgesville, W. Va. 

Brown, Clarence A 2 Stmf. & P New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brown, Elliott E.J 1 Ac Key West, Fla. 

Brown, Ernest J 1 Bus Savannah, Ga. 

Brown, Gardner W Prep W Charleston, S. C. 

Brown, George F 1 Ac Baltimore, Md. 

Brown, Hugh V Sp. Nor Henderson, Ky. 

Brown, James L 2 Auto Mech Ruthville, Va. 

Brown, John 1 2 Auto Mech St. Louis, Mo. 

Brown, William E 1 Auto Mech King William, Va. 

Bryant, Moses, Jr 4 Ac Cochran, Ga. 



Bullock, Charles H., Ji 
Bullock, Harvey J... 
Burgess, Thomas W. 
Burris, Andrew M... 
*Burton, E. Marvin. 

Burton, Frederick H 1 Print 

Burton, James L 3 Ac. . 



1 Auto Mech Montclair, N. J. 

2 Ac Durham, N. C. 

Shoe S. C Georgetown, S. C. 

4 Bus Chicago, 111. 

Prep Barco, N. C. 

New York, N. Y. 
Elbert on, Ga, 
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Burwell. Grady B I Tail Selnia, Ala. 

Burwell, W. Harris 3 Carp.. Baltimore, Md. 

Butcher, J. Edward 1 Ag Castries. St. Lucia, B. W. 

Butler. F.rrol F Prep W Asheville, N. C. 

Butler, F Curtis 2 Carp Orange. N. J. 

♦Butler. M. Dock 1 Ag Bcllon, Ten. 

Butler, William H, Jr 1 Print Baltimore. Md. 

Butt. Herbert W 2 Print Norfolk. Va. 

Byrd, Re mard 4 Ac .... Dallas, Tejt. 

Calhoun, John H , Jr 4 Bus Greenville, S. C. 

Campbell, I-orenzo W 4 Marh Fnglewnod, N. J. 

Cannady. Iverson A E'rep R. F, D. Orford, N, C. 

CardoM>. W. Warrick 2 Mach Washington, D. C. 

Carr, Milion J. 4 Carp Baltimore, Md. 

Ciiambeilin. J, W. Douglass 1 Ac Fairmont, W. Va. 

♦ChamblB, Vattel C Prep W Norfolk, Va. 

Chandler, Gladstone L 1 Tail Hampton. Va. 

Chandler. William H 1 Bus... Hampton, Va. 

Chavis, Thomas G 2 Tail . Raleigh, N C. 

Cheatham, Albert P , 3 Carp Bon Air, Va, 

Cheatham, William 4 Mach Norfolk, Va. 

Christian, Richard R 3 Ac Hampton Institute, Va. 

Clark. F.dwin A 1 Auto Mecb Monlpelirr, Vt. 

Clark. Joseph E. H Prep W... . Bel Air. Md. 

"Clark, Robert I Prep W Roanoke, Va. 

Clark. W. Henry - 1 Bus Tarboro, N. C. 

Clarke, George W 1 At Phoebus. Va. 

Clarke, James B. 3 Bus Phoebus, Va. 

Clary, Alfred 1 Tail Sullolk. Va. 

Coats, W. Judson 1 3 Ac . . Libertytown, Md. 

Colt, Benjamin F .... Prep W.. .. Leavenworth, Kan. 

Colt. Fell* M Prep ... ,W.. . . . Washington, D. C. 

Coleman. Edgar E I Bus South Boston, Mass. 

Coleman, G Hardaway f'rep K F. D, Hanover, Va 

Coleman. J Broadus 3 Ag R. F. D. Scottsburg, Va. 

Colemin, Theodore T 3 Auto Meek R F. ]>. Cumberland, Va. 

Cotrman, Thomas J ...... . . . 1 Ac . . Memphis, Tenn. 

Coles. Waldo J 1 Ac . . . Phoebus ,Va. 

Collins, J Elbert, Jr Unc. Tail Scaford. Del. 

Cook, Harry E 4 Bus Kelrni. Va. 

Cooper. Charles L 4 Cab Ilarrishutg. Pa. 

Cooper, Henry DeJI 1 Ac Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Cooper, Russell S 4 Ac. Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Cornish, Henry A.. 3 Print Baltimore, Md. 

Coiprew, E. Curtis 1 Tail R. F. U. Berkley, Va. 
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Crank, Ira P 1 Ac Elkins, W. Va. 

Craven, John L 1 Auto Mech Bellevuc, Pa. 

Creasy, Frederick J Prep W R. F. D. Scottsburg, Va. 

Cupid, Victor C Prep W Farmers Fork, Va. 

Curry, D. Eugene 2 Cab Rehoboth Church, Va. 

Custis, John T Prep W Kendall Grove, Va. 

Dabney, Edward L 3 Bus R. F. D. Hampton, Va. 

Dagner, Alvin H Prep Norfolk, Va. 

Daniels, Lester 2 Cab Normal, III. 

Daniels, Percy E 2 Auto Mech Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Davenport, Frederick J 2 Bus. R. F. D. Newberry, S. C. 

Davis, Andrew J. Jr Prep Buchanan, Va. 

Davis, Arthur P 4 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Davis, Fate 2 Ac Laurens, S. C. 

Davis, Francis V 1 Paint Thomasville, Ga. 

Davis, Frank C 3 Tail Phoebus, Va. 

Davis, George W Prep Brookneal, Va. 

Davis, Olden C Prep Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davis, Otis L Prep Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day, John H. W 3 Ag Averett, Va. 

Day, Walter A 1 Tail Averett, Va. 

Dean, William Prep W Ninety Six, S. C. 

Dennis, E. Carrington 1 Print Bedford, Va. 

Dennis, W. Decoster Prep Bedford, Va. 

Dixon, Walter D 3 Auto Mech Greenville, S. C. 

Dixon, Wilbur B 1 Tail Darlington, S. C. 

Dobson, William E Shoe S. C Savannah, Ga. 

Dunlap, Norman T 1 Bus. ...W New York, N. Y. 

Dunmore, Addison Q 2 Tail Georgetown, S. C. 

Echols, David A 3 Auto Mech Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edmonds, Benjamin 2 Ac. ...W Lawrenceville, Va. 

Edmondson, William R 4 Shoe Star Route, La Grange, Ga 

Edwards, James E., Jr 3 Tail Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Edwards, John R 2 Ac W Calhoun, Ala. 

Elam, Wesley D 4 Ac R. F. D. Waverly, Va. 

Elder, John C 3 Bus Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Eleazer, Chauncey D 3 Carp Southampton, N. Y. 

Epps, Thomas H 3 Ac Champlain, Va. 

Ervin, Wheeler C 3 Bus Darlington, S. C. 

Evans, Lucian C 3 Auto Mech Paris, Ky. 

Evans, Moses T 3 Carp R. F, D. Farmville, Va. 

Fields, Lytle 3 Brk Lexington, Ky. 

Fields, Robert T 3 Tail Hampton, Va. 

Fitchett, Oliver W. H Prep W Berlin, Md. 

Fitchett, Royal N 4 Tail R. F. D. Cape Charles, Va. 
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Foreman, Alexander S Prep W Norfolk. Va. 

Foster, Richard H 1 Auto Meeh Dante. Va 

Freeman, Ellsworth Shoe S. C Shclbyville. Ky. 

Freeman, IV, Adrian 4 Ac Lorlon, Va 

Freeman, Wean N Prep W. ... Monrovia, Liberia, Africa 

Gabe. Joseph J , Sioux .... Prep W ... Wakpala, S. D. 

Gaither, Wellington K Prep. .. ,W R F, D. Monrovia, Md. 

Garland. William S .1 Ac Henderson, N. C. 

Gayle, Samuel L 3Ag... Hampton. Va. 

George. James H„ }i Prep. ,,.,W Mt. Vernon, III 

Gillespie, Frank L I Ac Greenville, Miss 

Gillespie. Merrill W Prep. W. , ... Greenville, Miss, 

Gladden. Kuberi L Prep .. ,W R F. D Kidfi.ev.ay. S. C. 

Glenn, Gayla R I Bus LynrhburR, Va. 

Glenn, Woodlirf J I'nc. Cab I.ynehhurn. Va. 

Goodlelt, Benjamin T. Prep. , , ,.W R. F. D. Greenville, S. C. 

Goodman. Harry Jl 1 Aulo Mech Suffolk. Va 

Gordon. C Lester I Uph Palling. N V. 

Gordon. Richard R . ... 2 Amo Mech Pawluig, N, V. 

Gover, John C ... 1 Auto Mech \V. .Philadelphia, 1'a. 

Graham. Ralph 2 Ac Detroit. Mich. 

Green. F. Allen 2 Bus Frogmoie. S. (\ 

Greene, John \V, 4 Mach Flhenun. Ga. 

Greene, Joseph M . . I Stmf & P. W. . R. F. D Savannah. Ga. 

Greer, Otis K ...A Cab Aslieville. N. C. 

Grier, William S 1 Bus Bristol Tenn. 

Gunn, David I. 2 Stmf. & I' S:orkbrid«e. Mass 

Gwynn, Charles E I Prim ..W,... lialtimi.re. Md 

Haithco*, J. Stanley 1 Aulo Meeh . . . Montclair. N. J. 

Haithmaji. Cliatrick MrD ?. Brk Kansas City. Mo. 

Hale. Harlee Prep . . W... . Suffolk, Va, 

HaniiUon, Otis E.. Prep W Aiken. S. C. 

Hanks. Harry I 1 Print Bah imore. Md. 

Hardwirk, Herbert 2 Carp Savannah. Ga. 

Hardy, Thomas M ... Unc. Paint Irmo, S. C. 

Hargrove. Kdward - ..Prep. ,...W N'e* York, N Y. 

Harlle'. Kdward J 2 Auto Mech .... Darlington. S C. 

Harper. Elmer H. I Carp New RochHle, N. Y. 

"Harris. Alphonso , , , . 2 Auto Meeh . . . Georgetown, Ky, 

Harris. James A 1 Ag Hope, Ark. 

H..rns. Samuel Prep W Ensley, Ala 

Harvey, C F.uftene Prep Baltimore, Md. 

Hauhett, Joseph I.. I Print Crewe, Va 

Hawkins. Clarence . Prep. W Mathews. Va 

Hawkins. Mack I.eR Cue Carp ....... Columbus, O. 

Hayes, W. Wallace Prep . . . W . . Bristol, Va 
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Hazzard, James W., Jr 2 Ac St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Heath, William E 1 Bus. ...W Warrenton, Ga. 

Hciskell, Raymond R 2 Bus Charlottesville, Va. 

Henry, Charles J Prep \V. . .. Charlotte, X. C 

Henry, Isaac L Prep W R. F. D. Berlin, Md. 

Hill, Isaiah Prep YV Reidsville, N.C, 

Hillard, John D 2 Brk Cynthiana, Ky. 

Hollins, Walter C 1 Ac Waynesboro, Va. 

Hollis, Ward B 1 Print North Little Rock, Ark 

Holmes, Benjamin F., Jr 2 Carp Savannah, Ga. 

Holmes, Robert E Prep Jacksonville, Fla, 

Holmes, Robert P., Jr Prep Millwood, Va. 

Holt, George W., Jr l'nc. Auto Mech.. . Orange, X. J. 

Home, J. C. Water 1 Print R. F. D-. Peachland, N. C 

Houston, Leon A 2 Carp Charleston, S. C. 

Howard, Edward M 1 Mach Charlottesville, Va. 

Howe, R. Wilson 4 Paint .Wilmington, N. C. 

Hubbard, William McK 4 Print Richmond, Va. 

Hughes, Alfred F Prep W St. Michaels, Md. 

Hughes, Clarence DeR 3 Ac Annapolis, Md. 

Hunt, Percival B 2 Auto Mech Summit, N, J. 

Hurley, Sherman C L'nc. Auto Mech.. , Paris, Ky. 

Inge, Thomas F 2 Bus Charlottesville, Va. 

•Ingram, Leonard D Prep Muskogee, Okla. 

Jackson, Andrew E 1 Auto Mech. W.Birmingham, Ala. 

Jackson, Henry A 1 Bus Savannah, Ga. 

•Jackson, Herbert W Prep W Raleigh, N. C. 

Jackson, James L., Jr 2 Bus Hampton, Va. 

Jackson, Joseph H 1 Mach Lynch Mines, Ky. 

Jacobs, Harrison D 2 Ag Pittsfield, Mass. 

Jacobs, J. DeWitt 1 Auto Mech Elkton, Va. 

James, Arthur L„ Jr Shoe S. C Roanoke, Va. 

Jefferson, David H 1 Bus Bristol, Tenn. 

Jefferson, Herman H 2 Tail Athens, Ga, " 

Jenkins, James L 2 Carp Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Jett, William McK 3 Ag Phoebus, Va. 

Johnson, Arthur C Prep W Fredericksburg, Va. 

Johnson, Briscoe E 2 Mach Greenwich, Conn, 

Johnson, Carlie P Prep W R. F. D. Shelbyville, Ky. 

Johnson, Gilbert H 3 Carp Brunswick, Ga. 

Johnson, Harold R 1 Cab. ...W Salisbury, Md. 

Johnson, John R Prep W Phoebus, Va. 

Johnson, Lavon T 2 Brk Lexington, Ky. 

Johnson, Maceo. G Prep W Suffolk, Va. 

Johnson, Roscoe C Prep W Star Route, Port Gibson, Miss. 
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ohnson, S Miller. 3 Ac Thornton, Ark. 

ohnson. Scott E I Carp ..W K F D. Huntsville, Tex. 

obtuon, Thomas E, Jr 2 ,\ K . . . Stat Koute, Port Gibson, Mis 

ohnson, Thomas McC . Jr Prep Elkins. W. Va. 

lohnslon, Carl F. Prep. W Easton. Fa. 

A. Dunlop Prep ....W Williamsburg, Va. 

Clyde N 3 Tail Washington, D. C. 

D. ('oaken 2 Ag Savann.ih, Ga. 

Edward . 4 Paint K. F. D. Jacksonville, Fla. 

ones, Harry Prep, W ... Roland, Ark, 

Howard O . . 3 Carp Washington, D. C. 

James B 1 Brk .... Sumter. S. C. 

James H . 2 Ac Boston. Mass. 

John T A Ac . MontRomery, Ala. 

Reuben F 3 Print ISaltimnrf, Md. 

Robert McN 1 Bus Norfolk. Va. 

William II Pre,. Baltimore, Md, 

ordan, R. Leon 3 Whl ... Portsmouth, Va. 

uatke, Jamfs H .. . Prep ....W.. . . Charlotte, N. C. 

Kennedy, Ma.-rus H. . . ........ 1 Bus . Trappe, Md. 

Kershaw, Reuben L, 1 Carp. Summe rville, S. C. 

Kidd, K. Ellsworth Prep . . -W Portsmouth, Va. 

Kinchion, F. Gramlin Sp. Ag Hilton. Tex. 

King. William McK 1 Brk. ...W Cynthiar.a, Ky. 

Knox, R Alphonso .1 Ac Lexington, Ky. 

Langston, Junius T 2 Ac R. F. IV Whaleyville, Va. . 

Lark, John J 1 Ac Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lassiter, C. Colon 1 Nor Karhel, N. C. 

Lassiter, I,eroy G I Tail Phoebus, Va. 

Latney, Oliver W. H... I Carp ... R. F. D Smoots, Va. 

Lawrence, Woodlcy E .. Prep.... Norfolk, Va. 

I.aymon, Clayton Carl, Oneida.. 1 Bus. Siou* Falls, S. D. 

I.aymon. Guy, Oneida .. .. ,, Prep .. Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Lee, Alonzo I, , Prep. ...,W Cooksville, Md. 

I.ee. Willuir) E 3 Auto Mech.. - - . Ijjuisville, Ky. 

Lennon, Shady T 3 Auto Mech K. F. D. Whiteville, N. C. 

I*wis. Brutus C, Jr ... Prep Greenville, Miss. 

l^nts, George E 2 Carp . . Shreveport, La. 

Lewis, George M 2 Bus R F L>. Gretna, Va. 

Lewis, J. Wesley 2 Auto Mech .... R F D Holland, Vs. 

Lewis. R. Alwin 1 Ac Mathews, Va. 

Long, Oscar W 3 Tail Deraiur, Ala, 

Ioudfrb.uk. J. Robert ...2 Ac, . .W Roan..ke. Va. 

Lovett, Edward P 4 Ar New Haven, Conn. 

Lucas, Raymond Prep. W Fredericksburg, Va, 
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Lynch, Herman H 2 Auto Mech R. F. D. Albany, Ga. 

•Lynn, Winf red W 1 Ac Lynbrook, N. Y. ?. 

McCoy, Arquilla C 1 Carp. . .W Jefferson, Tex. 

McCoy, John C 2 Ac Darlington, S. C. 

McCray, Frederick D 2 Blk Calhoun, Ala. 

MacDonald, LeRoy R 1 Mach Stonington, Conn. 

McFadden, Leonard 3 Bus Fayetteville, N. C. 

McKenney, Mervin A 1 Ac Nominy Grove, Va. 

UcKcnik, William H 1 Print Clayton, Del. 

McLeod. Charles H 1 Ag. ...W Sumter, S. C. 

McNiehots, M. Alfred, Jr. 2 Ac New York, N. Y. 

Magec William Shoe, S. C Franklinton, La. 

Manago, Guyser M., Jr Prep Savannah, Ga. 

Manigault, J. Roosevelt Prep Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mann, Frederick D 4 Simf. & P Phoebus, Va. 

Marsh, Samuel D Prep W Washington, N. C. 

Martin, Harry E 1 Cab Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mason, Jack 3 Bus .Rustburg, Va. 

Massey, James T. 1 Print Summerville, S. C. 

♦Mauran, Rudolph F 1 Ac. . . . .JW Westfield, N. J. 

Mayo, Oliver G 3 Auto Mech R. F. D. Columbia, Va. 

•Mebane, George A Prep W Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Millberry, Alonzo 4 Ac Frederick, Md. 

Miller, Luther H 2 Bus Albany, Ga. 

Miller, Raymond W Prep W Bristol, Va. 

Mills, G. Edward 1 Brk Asheville, N. C. 

Mills, William G Prep W Boston .Mass. 

Mitchell, William E 3 Bus R. F D. Hawkinsville, Ga. 

•Mitchell, William L Prep Rockingham, N. C. 

Moore, John D 2 Bus Macon. Ga. 

Morris, A. Winslow Prep R. F. D. Cape Charles, Va. 

Morris, G. Bladen Prep W Cecilton, Md. 

Morris, James E 1 Carp Machipongo, Va. 

Morris, Thomas H.. Prep W Eastville, Va. 

Morris, Wingfield D. C, Jr 3 Tail Machipongo, Va. 

Morris, Yancy E 1 Auto Mech R. F. D. Greenville, S. C. 

Morrison, H. Ashton 2 Tail Seat Pleasant, D. C. 

Moyler, John V 2 Bus R. F. D. Berkley, Va. 

Nelson, Wilbur H Prep W Keysville, Va. 

Newby, James E 3 Carp Berkley, Va. 

Nixon, William O. A Prep Montgomery, Ala. 

Northern, Chauncey S 3 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Oliver, Emory G 2 Tail Albany, Ga. 

Oliver, Griffin E., Jr 2 Carp R. F. D. Crewe, Va. 

Oliver, H. Bushnell 1 Auto. Mech. .. R. F. D. Burkeville, Va. 
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Oliver, Jerry W 2 Tail Almagro, Va. 

Outlaw, Samuel D„ Jr 1 Blk Merry Hill, N. C. 

Owl, Thomas S., Cherokee Prep Cherokee, N. C. 

Palmer, John 1 Bus Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pankey, Aubrey W 1 Auto Mech Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Parrilla, Pedro 2 Print Rio Grande, Porto Rico 

Patten, William W Prep W R. F. D. Elberton, Ga. 

Patterson, Ulysses S. G 1 Auto Mech. .W.Lynchburg, Va. 

Payne, Sfebert E 4 Bus. Norfolk, Va. 

Peebles, Edmond D., Jr 2 Auto Mech Eudora, Ark. 

Penn, J. Langsion 2 Mach Washington, D. C. 

Peppers, Robert B 1 Bus Jacksonville, Fla. 

Peters, Albert, Jr Prep . . . .W Baltimore, Md. 

Peters, Gayle H 4 Print Cleveland, Tenn. 

Phillips, John H 1 Auto Mech Aiken, S. C. 

Phillips, Roscoe E 3 Ac Pelham, N. Y. 

Pickens, George W 1 Tail W Savannah, Ga. 

Pindle, Oscar A 2 Bus South Boston, Va. 

l'inkney, Alexander J.,Jr 4 Carp Crisfield, Md. 

PUtard, Moses C Prep.... Flainfield, N. J. 

Pitts, Frank A Prep. W R. F. D. Berlin, Md. 

Powell, Judson B 4 Ac Newsoms, Va. 

Powell, Lee A., Jr 1 Auto Mech Roxbury, Mass. 

Poyner, Lynnell DeP 2 Carp R. F. D. South Norfolk, Va. 

Prideaui, Otho E Prep W R. F. D. Berlin, Md. 

Purnell, Norman B Prep Trappe, Md. 

Purvis, Luther T 2 Brk Georgetown, S. C. 

Quallo, Eugene L 3 Mach West Orange, N. J, 

Quander, John H 1 Auto Mech Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Ray, Seymore J., Jr Prep W Athens, Ga. 

Reed, Thomas B.,Middlc 4 Ac. N Anvik, Alaska 

Reed, William T 3 Auto Mech. Zacata, Va. 

Reid, George T Prep R. F. D. Holland, Va. 

Reid, Maury McK 1 Ac R. F. D. Holland, Va. 

Richard, J. Edward 3 Carp Winchester, Ky. 

Richmond, Clarence H 3 Carp R. F. D. Salem, Va. 

Richmond, Robert H 1 Auto Mech Charlotte, N. C. 

Roberts, Oscar Prep W Baltimore, Md. 

Roberts, Richard E 3 Bus Salisbury, Md. 

Robinson, Donald W 1 Bus Hagerstown, Md. 

•Robinson, Edward C Prep Louisville, Ky. 

Robinson, Richard L. Prep W Norfolk, Va. 

Robinson, St. Clair 3 Carp Lee, Mass. 

Ross, Luke Shoe S. C Hampton, Va. 

Ross, Robert B 2 Carp McComb, Miss. 
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Royston, Asa C 1 Ac. ....W R. F. D. Thornton, Ark.— 

Ruff, Haskell 1 Tail Union, S. C. 

Ruffin, Authur R 2 Whl. & Blk Cauthornville, Va. 

Ruffin, J. Spencer 2 Whl. & Blk Cauthornville, Va. 

Sapp, W. H. Beauford 2 Ac Brunswick, Ga. 

Saunders, Alexander 4 Mach Englewood, N. J. 

Scott, Floyd R 4 Carp R. F. D. Farmville, Va. 

Scott, Samuel H 3 Paint New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Seaxtstste, Edward F., Caddo... 3 Bus Fort Cobb, Okla. 

Shawnee, David Sp. Ag R. F. D. Shawnee, Okla. 

Shelton, J. Romaine 1 Mach Bedford, Mass. 

•Sherman, Perry H 1 Bus W Greenwich, Conn. 

Shields, Thomas H., Jr 2 Ac Charles City, Va. 

Shields, William A., Jr 4 Bus Jacksonville, Fla. 

Shockley, J. Clinton Prep W Milford, Del. 

Simmons, Ernest L 1 Ac Brunswick, Ga 

Sims, John P 1 Brk W Asheville, N. C. 

Smalt, David B 1 Tail Savannah, Ga. 

Smalley, Booker T. Prep W Savannah, Ga. 

Smith, Charles H 1 Ac Bermuda Hundred, Va. 

Smith, Clement J Prep W Richmond, Va. 

Smith, Clifford 3 Ac Hartford, Conn. 

Smith, L. Sterling 3 Carp Orange, N. J. 

Smith, Robert Prep W Warrenton, Va. 

Smith, Walter L Prep W Norfolk, Va. 

Smith, Walter R 1 Carp R. F. D. Williamsburg, Va. 

Smothers, Alexander J 2 Auto. Mech Mt. Meigs, Ala. 

Snead, Clifton H Shoe S. C Salem, Va. 

Sowells, Joseph J 1 Ac R. F. D. Huntsville, Tex, 

Spratley, Joseph C 4 Tail Norfolk, Va. 

Stanley, Herman L Prep R. F. D. Pocomoke City, Md 

Stansbury, Edward W Prep W Pocomoke City, Md. 

Staples, William T Prep W Shawsville, Va. 

Stephens, George B. D 2 Ac. Phoebus, Va. 

Stokes, John T Prep W R. F. D. Burkeville, Va. 

Strickland, William H Prep W Birmingham, Ala. 

•Strong, William L 3 Bus Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sundown, Roland B., Seneca. . . 3 Ag Akron, N. V. 

Swain, E. Reginald Prep W Wilmington, N. C. 

Sweeney, Paul A 2 Bus Hampton, Va. 

Tate, Edwin S 2 Ac Charlotte, N. C. 

Tate, William B 4 Bus Charlotte, N. C. 

Taylor, Edward F., Jr 2 Bus R. F. D. Hampton, Va. 

- Taylor, George W 2 Brk Asheville, N. C. 

Taylor, H. Woodley Prep W Norfolk, Va. 
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Taylonp-J- .Pearl 2 Mach. Mt. Meigs, Ala. 

Taylor, Robert L Prep. W Washington, D. C. 

T avion', Solomon B. W 1 Ag Freetown, Sierra Leone, Africa 

♦Tennessee, Henry A 1 Carp Adams Grove, Va. 

Thomas, J. Hillard 1 Ac Martinsville Va. 

Thomas, Joshua J. W Prep R. F. D. East New Market, Md. 

Thompson, Charles A., Jr 1 Auto Mech R. F. D. Culpeper, Va. 

Thompson, Robert M 2 Blk Arrington, Va. 

Thome, R. Courtney 1 Mach. .W New York, N. Y. 

Thurma.n, Henry L 1 Carp Cincinnati, O. 

Tillage, Richard M Unc. Tail Ruff, Va. 

♦Toms, Leroy Prep W Asheville, N. C. 

Townsend, Wilbur H 1 Ac Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Traynham, Hezekia.Pi 2 Mach Harmony, Va. 

Traynham, John R Unc. Auto Mech. . Harmony, Va. 

Traynham, William H 1 Ac Roanoke, Va. 

Turner, Leslie T Blk. S. C Griffin, Va. 

Turner, William W., Jr Prep W Danville, Va. 

Turrentine, Michael E Prep W Durham, N. C. 

Tyndall, William F., Omaha 2 Ac Decatur, Neb. 

Tyree, Lacy L 3 Print Richmond, Va. 

Tyson, James C 1 Bus Mt. Gilead, N. C. 

Valentine, Irad A 1 Ac W R. F. D. Martin, Term, 

Valentine, Lee A 1 Ac ....W R. F.D.Martin, Term. 

Van Buren, W. Hampton 1 Mach Augusta, Ga. 

Vanderford, George E 3 Carp Arlington, Md. 

*Walker, Charles D 1 Bus Hampton, Va. 

Walker, Fred D Prep R. F. D. Brookneal, Va. 

Walker, LeRoy M Unc. Brk Wilmington, N. C. 

Wallace, Henry M 1 Auto Mech R. F. D. Charlie Hope, Va. 

Washington, Joseph D Prep W New York, N. Y. 

Washington, Joseph W., Jr 1 Bus North Wales, Pa. 

Washington, Leonza T Prep Guinea, Va, 

Washington, Melvin 2 Auto Mech Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Watley, G. Percy 4 Mach Jacksonville, Ala. 

Weaver, George C Shoe S. C Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

Weeks, Simeon B 3 Ac R. F. D. Cape Charles, Va. 

White, David L., Jr. Unc. Carp Sedalia, Mo. 

White, Floyd G Prep W Petersburg, Va. 

White, H. Lawson 3 Print Churchland, Va. 

White, Isaac 3 Ac Alexandria, Va. 

•White, Mason P. T Prep W Princess Anne, Md. 

White, Theodore H Unc. Tail Retz, Va. 

Whitelow, William R 1 Carp Bridgewater, Va. 

Whiting, Stuart L 4 Bus Norfolk, Va. 
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Wiggins, Roland L 1 Ac Charleston, S. C. 

Williams, James A 3 Bus R. F. D. Hickory, Va. 

Williams, Joshua W 4 Ac Lightfoot, Va. 

Williams McKinky B 1 Auto Mecli Wasbingtor 



Williams, Rufus G. O Prep. 

Williams. Russell G 1 Tail. . . 

Williams, William E 4 Bus.. . . 

Willis, William R Prep. ... 

♦Wilson, E. Lesselle Prep.... 

Wilson, Gerald B 3 Ac 

Wilson, Herbert F 4 Mach.. 

Wilson, James Prep 

Wilson, J. Earl 4 Bus.... 

Wilson, Kenneth H Prep. ... 

Wilson, Othello R 1 Ac 

Wilson, Winfred C Prep 

Wingo, Donald C 2 Ac. 



W... 



Orlando, Fla. 
. . Ware Neck, Va. 
..Cobbs Creek, Va. 

. Zacata, Va. 

. R. F. D. Princess Anne, Va. 

..Salem, Va. 

. . R. F. D. Staunton, Va. 

. . Lake Providence, La. 

. . Upper Fairmount, Md 

. Upper Fairmount, Md. 

..Salem, Va. 

..R. F. D. Lynnhaven, Va. 

.Amelia Court House, Va. 



Wooden, Theodore R 2 Brk Farmville, Va 

Woodson, Ellsworth P 3 Ac North Long Branch, N. J. 

Wright, Samuel 1 Carp Paris Island, S. C. 

Wright, Wibnore P Prep W Fruitland, Md. 

Yancey, Roger McK 3 Print Esmont, Va. 

Yeates, Ray G 1 Bus. . . .W Ahoskie, N. C. 

Yerby, Carlisle R 2 Carp Sharps, Va. 

Young, Claude G Prep W Statesville, N. C. 

Young, Erastus R Prep W Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Young, Leonard P 3 Ag Spartanburg, S. C. 

Young, P. Bernard, Jr 1 Ac Norfolk, Va. 

Younge, Norman B 3 Ac Spartanburg, S. C. 

Zuber, William L 3 Ac Wilmington, Del. 



Adams, Lee W. M 1 Ac York, S. C. 

Agee, Bertha Q 3 Ac R. F. D. Scottsville, Va. 

Allen, Annie E Prep W Eastville Station, Va. 

Allen, Edmonia 2 H. E Hancock, Md. 

Essie M 1 Ac Portsmouth, Va. 

♦Allen. Leah F 1 Ac Eastville Station, Va. 

Allen, Lillian L Prep W Elberton. Ca. 

Allen, Pauline M 2 Ac Hayes Store, Va. 

Amos, Emma 3 Ac R. F. D. Charlie Hope, Va. 

Anderson, Mamie Prep W R. F. D. Darlington, S. C. 

Aston, Ada J 1 Ac E«on, Pa. 

Atcherson, Tola Prep W Jacksonville, Ala. 
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Atkins, E. Celestine 2 Ac Hampton, Va, 

Atwater, Florida M 1 Ac Method, N. C. 

Baird, Luella J., Oneida 1 Ac West Depere, Wis. 

Baker, A. Ruth 2 H. E. Adv R. F. D. Bassetts, Va. 

Ball, Mabel E 3 H. E Aiken, S. C. 

Ballard, Matilda A 2 Ac Indianapolis, Ind. 

•Banks, Clara E 2 Ac R. F D. Williamsburg, Va. 

•Banks, Mary E Prep W Gloucester, Va. 

Bate, Helen" K 2 Ac Danville, Ky. 

Baylor, Zora L 1 Ac Bowling Green Va. 

•Bembry, Alethia 1 Ac Freehold, N, J. 

Billups, Myrtle fci 2 Ac Cobbs Creek, Va. 

Blow, Mabel R 2 H. E. Adv Norfolk, Va. 

Boasmand, Gladys M Prep W Lanexa, Va. 

Boiling, Helen V 2 Ac R. F. D. Fort Deposit, Ala. 

Booth, Nannie E Prep Sassafras, Va. 

Bred, Josephine L, Oneida Prep W Oneida, N, Y. 

Brooks, Esther M Prep W Aiken, S. C. 

Brooks, Julia M 4 Ac N Hartford, Conn, 

•Brown, Georgia Prep W Wan, Va. 

Brown, H. Peyton 4 Ac. N Draper, Va. 

Brown, Mattie M Prep W R. F. D. Beauregard, Miss. 

Brown, Theodora R 1 Bus.. Chatham, Va. 

•Brown, Violet B 1 Ac Cape Charles Va. 

Brown, Willette 3 Ac Kenbridge, Va. 

Bryan, Atalanta E 3 Ac Lumberton, N. C. 

Bryant, Sadie L... 4 Ac. N Jacksonville, Fla. 

Buford, Nannie R 1 Ac R. F. D. Pulaski, Va. 

Bunn, Minnie id.Ski'ntecock 4 Ac. N New York, N. Y. 

Burwell, Anna L 2 Ac Baltimore, Md. 

Byrd, Naomi E 4 Ac. N Charlotte, N. C. 

Calhoun, Phyllis V 3 H. E Greenville, S. C. 

Cannady, Thelma E 1 Ac Hampton Institute, Va. 

•Carter, Florence E 2 Ac Norfolk, Va. 

Carter, Hazel F Prep W R. F. D. Williamsburg, Va. 

Carter, Lillian A 3 Ac Phoebus, Va. 

Carter, M. Glova 1 H. E Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Chievous, Rosalie E 1 Ac Sassafras, Va. 

Churchill, Emmy B 2 Ac Baltimore, Md. 

Cloud Hail, Eunice, Siovx Prep W Poplar, Mont. 

Coleman, Ida E 1 Ac. Cumberland, Va. 

Coleman, M. Elizabeth 2 Ac Blackstone, Va. 

Coles, Annie E 4 H. E Eastham, Va. 

Coles, M. Edith 3 Ac Ambler, Pa. 

Collins, D. Virginia 3 Ac Cape Charles, Va, 
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Collins, Evelyn M 3 H. E Bridgetown, Va. 

Collins, Jessie M. D 3 Ac W Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collins, U. Beatrice 2 H. E. Adv Columbia, S. C. 

Conger, Eva J., Sioux I Ac Dante, S. D. 

Conners, Irene W 1 Ac Columbia, S. C. 

Cook, Sarah F. Prep Belroi, Va. 

•Cox, Blanche E Prep Bel Air, Md. 

Crawford, Mozelle 1 Ac Alliance, Va. 

Crowder, Charlotte V 4 Ac. N Lynchburg, Va. 

Crump, Mattie E Prep W R. F. D. Hampton, Va. 

Culver, Veinelia E 1 Ac W Savannah, Ga. 

Cuthbertson, Sarah R. B Prep W R. F. D. Monroe, N. C. 

Cutlar, Anna A 2 Ac Wilmington, N. C. 

Davis, Undine A 1 Ac Hampton, Va, 

*Dennison, Susan I, Prep Englewood, N. J. 

DeShields, Gladys M 2 Ac Seaford, Del. 

Despot, Helen E Prep W Stubbs, Va. 

Diggs, Seleka 1 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Disney, Rachel E 2 Ac New Market, Md. 

Dove, Lucy A .< Ac Williamsburg, Va. 

Doxtator, Lucinda S., Tuscaroro, 2 Ac Irving, N. Y. 

Drummond, Vietta M 2 Ac R. F. D. Snow Hill, Md. 

•Edmunds, Inez M I Bus Norfolk, Va. 

Edwards, Ethel E 1 Ac Greenville, S. C. 

Ennis, Lillian R Prep W Norfolk, Va. 

Faison, Viola Prep W Norfolk, Va. 

Falls, Georgia A Prep Dallas, N. C. 

Fauntleroy, Mary J 1 Ac Phoebus, Va. 

Feimster, Beatrice E 3 Bus Knoxville, Tenn. 

•Fields, Kathryn E Prep W Cecilton, Md. 

Fisher, Hilda A 4 H. E Norfolk Va. 

Fisher, Maggie S Prep W Eastville Station, Va. 

Floyd, Beulah M. B 3 Ac R. F. D. Melfa, Va. 

Ford, E. Alberta Prep W R. F. D. WhitevUle, N. C. 

Foster, Nannie B 2 Nor Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Fowlkes, Adell E 1 Ac Burkeville, Va. 

Francis, Virginia D Sp. Bus Hampton, Va. 

Frazier, Emma C, Sioux i Ac W Santee, Neb. 

Frazier, Fannie E„ Sioux Prep W Saniee, Neb. 

Freelarid, Jennie L 4 Ac. N Hampton, Va. 

Freeman, Edith. C 1 Ac R. F. D. Yale, Va, 

Freeman, Helen R Prep. Roanoke, Va. 

Freeman, Sarah H 1 Ac Savannah, Ga. 

French, Georgia B 3 H. E Portsmouth, Va. 

•Gaskin. Lula G...,. 1 Ac Norfolk, Va, 
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Gee, Theresa N 3 Ac Phoebus, Va. 

Gilbert, Johnnie B 3 H. E R. F. D. Little Rock, Ark. 

Godwin, M. Estelle 3 Ac Cape Charles, Va. 

Grandison, I. Lena Prep W Sassafras, Va. 

Green, Lena E, Winnebago Prep Winnebago. Neb. 

Grier, Herlene M 2 Ac R. F. D. Charlotte, N. C. 

Griffin, Clara M 3 Ac Sandersville, Ga. 

Gunby, Beatrice L. Prep W Pocomoke, City, Md. 

Gunn, Dorothy L 2 Ac , Washington, D. C. 

"■Harris, Cereta M 2 Ac Sparta, III. 

-Harris, Elizabeth L 2 Ac R- F- D- Ballsville, Va. 

Harris, Lula D 4 H. E Portsmouth, Va. 

Harrison Cotie V 3 Ac Thornton, Ark. 

-Harvey, Alberta Prep King William, Va. 

•Hawkins, Mattie L 1 H. E Houston, Tex. 

*Haiel, Vera C 1 H. E W. . . Wilmington, N. C. 

Henderson, M. Ruth Prep Phoebus, Va. 

Henderson, Vandola 1 3 H. E Bristol, Tenn. 

Henry, Emma R„ Winnebago... 1 Ac Thurston, Neb. 

Hicks, Smclara K 2 Ac Benson, Ala. 

Higgs, Jessie E Prep W Raleigh, N. C. 

High, Vebna F Prep W Meridian, Miss. 

Hightower, Dolores L 1 Ac Boston, Mass. 

Hinman, Ethel P., Winnebago . . . Prep Walthill, Neb. 

Holland, Delma L 2 Ac R. F. D. Holland, Va. 

Hollins, Lillian C 1 Ac Bristol, Va. 

Hollins, Ruth L. W Prep W Waynesboro, Va. 

Howard, M. Elizabeth 1 Ac Charlottesville, Va. 

Howard, Thelraa E 3 Ac Phoebus, Va. 

Howe, Pearl E., Simix 1 Ac W fort Thompson, S. D. 

Hubbard, L. Viola 1 Ac W R. F. D. South Boston, Va, 

Hughes, M. Lucile 3 H. E Louisville, Ky. 

Hunter, Alice M 3 H. E R. F. D. Amherst, Va. 

Hunter, Allie H., Winnebago, .. . Prep W Winnebago, Neb. 

Hurdle, Ella L Prep W Churchland, Va. 

Jett, Mary E 1 Ac Phoebus, Va. 

Johns, Pattie A. E Prep R.FD .Charlotte Court House, Va. 

Johnson, Alma K 2 Ac R - F - D - p °rt Gibson, Miss. 

Johnson, Beatrice A. B 1 Ac B asic City, Va. 

Johnson, Bettie L 2 Nor Brays, Va. 

Johnson, Ethel L Prep W R. F. D. Lanexa, Va. 

Johnson, Fannie A Prep W R. F. D. Montgomery, Ala. 

Johnson, Marjorie J 2 Nor Canaan, Conn. 

Johnson, RuthLeC. J 1 Ac Orange, N. J. 

Jones, Annie A 3 H. E Eastover, S. C. 
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* Jones, Bessie M 2 Ac Bangor, Me. 

Jones, Estelle M 1 H. E Danville, Ky. 

•Jones, J. Elizabeth 1 Ac Williamsburg, Va. 

Jones, Lillie D 3 Ac. Williamsburg, Va. 

Jones, M. Arnette 2 H. E Norfolk, Va. 

Jones, Minnie E 3 Ac Thornton, Ark. 

Jones, Paige W 1 Ac. Newark, N. J. 

Jones, T. Madeline 2 Ac Phoebus, Va. 

Jones, Willette J Prep Greensboro, N. C. 

Jones, Zenobia E 2 Nor Covington, Ky. 

Jordan, Sydney H 4 Ac. N Suffolk, Va. 

Junior, Chaney E I Ac W Darlington, S. C. 

Kee, Fannie B 1 Ac Seaboard, N. C. 

Kerr, Emma C Prep. W Eastville, Va. 

Kindred, Sallie V 1 Ac Norfolk, Va. 

Kittrell, Flemmie P 1 Ac Henderson, N. C. 

Kittrell, Rosa A 2 Ac Henderson, N. C. 

Lattimore, Helen M 4 Ac. N Hampton, Va. 

Laws, Wilhelmina W 4 H. E Baltimore, Md. 

*Lee, Alberta E 1 Ac Ware Neck, Va. 

*Lee, Flora D 1 Ac Ware Neck, Va. 

Leigh, Juanita B Prep W Sassafras, Va. 

Lewis, Daisy B 1 Ac W Mathews, Va. 

♦Lewis, Eva M 1 H. E Montgomery, Ala. 

Lewis, Maude E 1 Ac W Peace, Ark. 

Logan, Beulah A 1 Ac R. F. D. Saluda, S. C. 

Lomax, Lovetena 1 Ac King William, Va. 

Lowry, Lucile E 4 Ac. N Phoebus, Va. 

Lynch, Bertha D 1 Ac. R. F. D. Albany, Ga. 

McCray, Octavia L 2 Ac Calhoun, Ala. 

McDonald, Clotilda L 1 Ac New York, N. Y. 

McGhee, Leanna Prep W Beckley, W. Va. 

McLemore, Eliza 1 Ac Mt. Meigs, Ala. 

MacDonald, Gladys H I Ac Stonington, Conn. 

Majors, Clara E 4 H. E Lynchburg, Va. 

Maltory, Alice, Winnebago Prep W Winnebago, Neb. 

Mercer, Annie M 2 Ac^. Berkley, Va. 

Michael, A. Gertrude 4 Ac N Asheville, N. C. 

Middle Tent, Irene, Sioux Prep W Fort Thompson, S. D. 

Miller, A. Bernice 2 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Miller, Charity R 1 Ac Wilmington, N. C. 

Miller, Matilda 2 H. E Farmville, Va. 

Mills, Frances 2 Ac Asheville, N. C. 

Mitchell, Lilla M 1 Ac R. F. D. Hawkinsville, Ga. 

Monroe, Louise H Prep W New York, N. Y. 

Moody, Christina Prep W Cappahosic, Va. 
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Moody, Marjorie Prep. W Cappahosic, Va. 

Moore Fannie B Prep W Bel Air, Md. 

•Morris, Virginia L 2 Ac Norfolk, Va. 



. Danville, Va. 

. Roanoke, Va. 

. Bristol, Conn. 

. Paterson, N. J. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Churchland, Va, 

. R. F. D. Elberon, Va. 

. Hampton, Va. 

. R. F. D. Norfolk, Va. 



Molley, S. Gertrude 3 Ac. 

Mullen, S. Alice 2 Ac 

Nicholas, Ellen R 1 Nor 

Nixon, Adele E Une.H.E. W. . 

Oswell, Mae A 1 H. E 

Paige, Anna R Prep 

Parker, Irene A 4 Ac N 

Parker, Marie R 2 Ac 

•Parker, Rosetta E Prep W. . 

Patterson, Florence M 1 Ac Indianapolis, Ind. 

Patterson, Lerial S 1 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Payne, Sarah C Prep Charlottesville, Va. 

Phillips, Ella C 1 Ac W Phoebus, Va. 

Phillips Maud E 3 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Pierce, Elsa B., Seneca 1 Ac Brant, N. Y. 

Pierce, M. Elizabeth 1 Ac Williamsburg, Va. 

Pipes, Estelle D I Bus Covington, La. 

Pope, Maggie L 1 Ac Norfolk, Va. 

Powell, Mamie L 1 Ac R. F. D. Whiteville, N. C. 

Price, W. Mabel 3 H. E Danville, Va. 

Ranniar, Mamie R Prep W Savannah, Ga. 

Ransome, Leola T 1 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Reed, Minnie J 4 Bus Beaumont, Tex. 

Reed, Rosa A 2 Ac Montross, Va. 

Reeves, Pearl E 3 Ac Washington, D. C. 

Reid, Alice E .". . 3 H. E R. F.D.Holland, Va. 

Reid, Naomi M 2 Ac R. F. D. Holland, Va. 

•Rice, Mattie M Prep i Suffolk, Va. 

Ricks, Margaret L 4 Ac. N Raleigh, N. C, 

Ringgold, W. Esther 1 Ac Chester, Pa. 

Rivers, Lillie S 1 Ac Phoebus, Va. 

Robinson, Florence L 1 Ac Asbury Park, N. J. 

Robinson, Lucile 4 Bus Calhoun, Ala, 

Robinson, Mabel 1 Bus . — . . ..Norwich, N. Y. 

Robinson, Martha L 1 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Robinson, Mattie K 2 Ac Aiken, S. C. 

•Rogers, Virginia C Prep R. F. D. Salem! Va. 

Rollins, Gladys L 3 H. E Hampton, Va. 

Rooks, Helen L Prep R. F. D. Gates, N. C. 

•Rose, Fannie Prep Norfolk, Va. 

Royston, L. Christine 1 Ac W R. F. D. Thornton, Ark. 

Rucker. Mildred C 1 Ac W Elberton, Ga. 
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Russ, Catherine M 3 Bus.. Ambler, Pa. 

Sawyer, Ode] R 1 Bus. R. F. D. Princess Anne, Va, 

Scanandore, Elsie M . Seneca. . 1 Ac Elko, N. Y. 

•Scon. Mae E 3 Bus Siasconset, Nantucket Is., Mass. 

Selden, Flortae 2 H. E Phoebus, Va. 

Shirley, Corinne Prep. . . . W R. F. D. L'nwnville, Va. 

Shirley, Mamie L. 1 Ac R. F. D. Union ville, Va, 

Simmons, Sarah B 4 H. E Sardis. Miss. 

Simpson, Vivian K. I. 4 Ac. N ... Fayetieville, N. C. 

Skeeter, Ira B 1 Ac Suffolk, Va. 

Slater, Sophronia 7. 1 Ac Laurel, Del. 

•Smith, Bertha T 2 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Smith, B. Adele 2 Ac Danville, Va. 

Smith, Geneva F. I Ac Berkley, Va. 

Smith, Lillian O. 4 Ac. N - . Bristol, Term. 

Smith, Madeleine R 3 Ac Southampton, N. Y. 

Smith, Mary E Prep. .... W. .... Darlington. Md. 

Smith, Susie N 3 H. E.. . ...... Orange, N J. 

Spaulding. Carrie L 4 Ac. N R. F. D. Clarkton, N. C. 

Spennie, Eliza G 4 Ac. N Hampton, Va. 

Stanley, Alice M. 1 Ac Roland Park, Md. 

Stephen, Jessie H 2 Ac Hampton, Va. 

Stephen, Mabie M 4 H. E.. Hampton, Va. 

Stewart, Angeline E 2 Ac . Phoebus, Va. 

Stewart, Gladys L 1 Ac. Phoebus, Va. 

Stewart. K. Corinthia.. . 4 H. E Bristol, Tenn. 

Stokes, Melissa R 4 H. E Ilayes Store, Va. 

•Stokes, Winnie A 1 Ac Hayes Store, Va. 

Stroud, Ruby E. M 3 Ac Raleigh. N. C. 

Swann, Moxellc A .2 Ac Vrcelia Court House, Va. 

Swinglcr. Pauline J 1 Ac R. F D. Esraonl, Va. 

Taylor, Bertha C Prep W Trenholm, Va. 

Taylor. Minnie L 1 Ac W Norfolk, Va. 

Terrell. Vanness G - 2 Ac. Charlottesville, Va. 

Terry, Olelia I 3 Ac. Yotktown, Va. 

Thomas, E. Estelle. 1 Ac W Truxtun, Va. 

Thomas, M. I-aura, Winnebago.. Prep , . R. F. D Emerson, Neb. 

Thornton. Mary H , 2 Ac ... Hampton, Va. 

Tolliver, Mary B 1 Ac W. . .. Iroospot, O. 

Tonkins, Tbrlma S.. I Ac. Hampton, Va. 

Traynham. Christine E 2 Ac Roanoke. Va. 

Truehart, Lacy I - 3 Ac... . . Chariot I esville, Va. 

Truehart, Ruby E 1 Ac Charlottesville. Va. 

Truman, Elsie M 4 H. E Frederick, Md. 

Turner, M. Catherine Prep. ....W Danville. Va, 
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Academy, 80-91 




Military Drill. 39 


Administrative Board, 7 




Ministers' Conference, 46 


Admission, 21-24 




Museum, 42 


Agricultural Association, t 

Agricultural School. 48-* 4 

Colleie Course, 48 

Short Course, 6 a 
Farmers' Conference, 6 




Neighborhood work, 40 
Normal School, 76-79 

College Course. 76 

High-School Teachers' Course 


Aim of the School, 16 
Athletic Associations, 43. 4 




Professional Coarse. 76 
Elementary Course, 76 


Band. 44 




Physoal Training, 39 


Business School, 68-69 




Programs of Studies, 47 


Calendar. 13 




Publication Office. 48 


Certificates. 46, 63, 76. 77 




Record Office, 42 


Chronology, 18 




Register of Students, 104 


Debates and declamation contests, 45 


Registration. 24 


Degrees, 46, El. 78 




Religious activities, 39, 40 


Diplomas. 46, 66. 70, 81 
Discipline, 38 




Requirements, 38 

Reserve Officers' Tranlng Corps. 


Earnings, 28-32 




Scholarships, 33-37 


Expenses. 25-28 




Summer School. 46, 46 


History of the school. 6 




Trade School. 92-102 


Home-Economics School, 6 


-78 


Trustees, G 



I 



ork Class. 23. 29-31 
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